inspiring novel charms of woodland and 


10U8 AND FaMILy Papen, was first issued 


vesng its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
ard Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Avsuciation of Oalifornia, by a committee. of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by Company or 
Pactri10’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1£88 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 


in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas | 
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| For Tue Pactric. | 
A CALIFORNIA YEAR. 


BY MRS. M. H. FIELD. 


How do we know when the spring has come 
In this pleasant land by the western sea? 

Why, the rainy days grow farther apart, 
And the clouds before the north wind flee; 

Tbe gardens are blue with forget- me-nots, 
And pepper trees scatter their berries red; 

The bills with poppies are all aflame, | 
And linnets and meadow larks sing o’er- 

head. 


How do we know when summer is here? 
The sky is one vast, ma vault of het me 


Whence the sun pours down his golden 
flood, 
Unchecked by a cloud the’ whole day 
through; 
= fields are waving and orchards bend 
ow, 


Roses and jasmines hold riotous sway, 
While tents are unfolding on mountain and 
shore, 
And the life of the campers is blithe and 


gay. 


What is the sign of the autumn time? 
Oh, then the vineyards their splendor 
show—- 
Muscats and Hamburgsand Flaming Tokays; 
Never were clusters like these, I trow; 
But the roadside trees with dust are gray; 
Yellow and sere lie the hills and the plain; 
The water-courses are parched and dry— 
All patiently wait for the beautiful rain. 


But the winter, oh, that’s the strangest of 
all! 


Instead of the north the south wind blows; 
The sweet south wind that brings the rain— 
The pattering rain, not wintry snows; 
And then the rivulets sing once more; 
The hills turn green, and the dear wild 
flowers | 
Awake from their sleep, while the furrowed 
earth 
Grows young again with the welcome 
showers. 


OUTING— BLUE LAKES AND POTTER 
VALLEY. 


BY REV. J. W. BRIER, JR. 


With foaming steeds, and all the 
pomp of a hotel on wheels, the outfit 
dashed with scuttle hats, shotguns, um- 
brellas and hardware, we reined up 
before the watering trough at Valley 
Home. People who propose to “bide 
a wee ” are received on the veranda by 
the smiling man of ceremonies. This 
experienced functionary, this flower of 
civility, seldom bestows his sweetness on 
the unproductive camper. He takes the 
gypsy in at a glance, while the assembled 
guests indulge in the lengthened stare of 
the watering-place and the boarder. This 
is a sightly location. The little hotel 
overlooks the lake, and has, in open 
view, the widening dell—a level space 
notched into the hills, where a few white 
oaks shadow the sward, but where there 
is neither spring nor brook nor bit of span- 
gled verdure, nor shaven lawn. The spot 
has. not been neglected, if one may judge 
by ash-heaps and bedsteads—the latter, 
home-made and high, raising the sleeper 
above contact with creeping things and 
reptiles. It must be remembered that 
snakes have, from the first, been extreme- 
ly partial to conditions of extreme felic- 
ity. Of all considerable inferior creat- 
ures inhabiting these beautiful hills, the 
rattlesnake alone seems desirous-of cul- 
tivating a bed-fellow intimacy with man. 
It is to be hoped that landlords will yet 
find it desirable to “prepare clean and 
shady lawns for the accommodation of 
tourists, who do not prefer to lie against 
the spine of some ribbed hill, or nest in 
a thicket with serpents and tarantulas, 
because such is the alleged custom of the 
frontier. Why do respectable families 
go gypsying through the land? Because 
they are sensible in so doing ; because 
our long and rainless summers invite to 
the hospitality of the open air; because 
they are in quest, not of languid style, of 
pitiable ennui, but of pure air and water; 
the unremitting labors of out-door life; the 


pasture, torrent and defile, lake shore, 
mountain height and “splendor of the 
hills.” Let us push forward to the head of 
the glen, a league or more, where we shall 
find a royal welcome, well worth the sil- 
ver that will be honestly exacted. It 
means a sward of clover under the wal- 
nut trees ; water from an arterial rill, fed 
by the heart of the mountain ; the best 
of hay from ‘‘ Old Philip’s ” farm ; and 
the richest of milk from his clean-fed 
cows. ‘True, we-shall see no more of 
the lakes, but we shall hear about them, 
‘For Philip chatters more than bird or 
brook, 

and his daughters are of gentle manners 
and pleasing speech. 

Just yonder, on the rise, we shall pass 
from Lake to Mendocino. . We shall 
take our leave of singular and unique 
attractions, and of good roads,,at least 
for a time. Let-us make the most of 
our time.’ Well, for the situation: 
There are hills on three sides of us—those 
to the east, traversed by. irregular prairies. 
When the shadows lengthen across the 
dell, the Lepus Asinus will be seen, 
hoppling down from his brushy solitudes, 
while his little brothers of the burrow 
will emerge mysteriously, and bewilder 
the untrained sportsman by their -unex- 
pected numbers, and the rapidity of their 
flight. The undisciplined hunter smiles 
grimly at bis unavailing, involuntary and 


whirring on every hand, and exasperat- 
ing little bunches of cotton are fairly 
twinkling in the gloam. He treats him- 
self to biting sarcasms, but does not re- 
turn empty-handed to camp, until his 
self-respect is fortified by many argu- 
ments ingeniously woven to convince his 
satirical companions. I am not afraid 
of snakes, especially when there is no 
occasion; but I venture to question 
mine host, in order to “ make assurance 
doubly sure”: ‘‘Do snakes—rattlesnakes 
—often venture into your premises?” 
“Have no fear, sir? Where there are four 
hundred young chickens, there is no dan- 
ger of rattesnakes.” Who said anything 
about being afraid? Here, however, 
was a new trouble. I could not help 
thinking that a brace of serpents would 
hardly cause a livelier panic than so 
many of these fangless gormandizers, 
fatally bent on jumping before their time 
into the. frying-pan, and “ from the fry- 
ing-pan into the fire.” What did the 
orac old gentleman mean? Did the 


birds swallow the reptiles, or did the rep- 


tiles so gorge themselves with the birds 
as to become helpless, and in their turn 
die under the vengeful stroke of their 
greatest enemy? Avaunt ! writhing spec- 
ters ! 

‘* Why, being gone, I am myself again.” 

We are in the very atmosphere of 
rest. Our eyes are full of speculation. 
These genial young women can tell us 
all that is known of the mysterious lakes, 
One of them secured an open bottle at 
the end of a strong line, many fathoms 
in length, and, having rowed to the mid- 
dle of the upper lake, threw her plum- 
met overboard. It filled at once, and 
sank toa great distance, when, sudden- 
ly, it was caught by a powerful current, 
and swept far under the mountain that 
rises abruptly from the western marge. 
It is a curious hint that this body of wa- 
ter may be fed by a subterranean river 
debouching into the ocean, whence its al- 
leged tidal motion and surprising sym- 
pathy with stormy agitations of the sea. 


That great serpent of aboriginal tradi- | ; 


tion—might it not have been the elusive 
dragon encountered inso many waters? 
—a monster also discovered by a col- 
porteur while passing from Lakeport to 
Ukiah, unless my honest informers were 
the dupes of an innocent delusion. For 
my own part, I suspect it was only a 
“shoal of fish.” 

We have taken our breakfast under 
the walnut trees, having stolen a march 
in the grey of the morning on the sturdy 
feathered omnivora. We have folded 
our tent, paid our reckoning and said 
our adieus. It is decided to makea 
camp on Mount Sanhedrim, twostages to 
the north; eight miles by information, 
twelve by eur time and the weariness of 
our spine; twelve miles of canyon-road, 
much of it execrable, and we have come 
to a fork, one tine thereof pointing to 
the right, Potter Valleyward, the other 
soon to branch for Redwood Valley, 
Little Lake and Ukiah. We have long 
cherished a wish to see the first of these 
valleys, wherefore I know not. Having 
gratified this wish, I wonder we did not 
prefer the nearer and better way. It is 
two leagues, or more, through - the 
crooked throat of the hills into the 
mouth of the valley; then it is a league 
to our resting-place. As we journey, 
the sun drinks up the dews, all freshness 
is blown out of the landscape, and, to- 
wards noon, an autumnal haze envelops 
the hills, from which comes to us the 
piping of the quail and the distant 
fluting of some bird, delighting in soli- 
tude. At last the atmosphere becomes 
sluggish and oppressive. A thunder- 
storm is brewing around the summits of 
Snow mountain, Sanhedrim and St. John. 
Vast piles of snowy cloud rise and top- 
ple, as though they would fall in head- 
long-ruin to the hills. Secure in the 
porch of a farmhouse, we observe the 
mysterious motions ofthe storm. There 
are plumed captains of the host; there is 
march and countermarch, the forming 
of battle lines, the wheeling of batteries 
into play. At length the belligerent 
armies meet in a passionate embrace, 
and the long roll of heaven’s artillery, 
down through the black confusion where 
the blinding violet flame has cloven a 
ragged way proclaims the conflict to, 
a hushed and listening world. Although 
the “one-half world” seemed to be over- 
cast, we were really under the edge of | 
the storm, so that, at its climax, we only 
caught a few heavy drops; but. its 
breath swept down upon field and _for- 
est, and when its mutterings were heard 
no more the birds began to sing. 


KIND WORDS. 
Epitors Paciric: It gives me pleas- 
ure to tell you that THE Paciric comes 
like a sweet harbinger of spring to a suf- 
ferer who is, to a great extent, confined to 


the house ; and it so meets the wants of 
one prevented from engaging in many of 


‘the duties and pleasures of life that she 


wishes it Godspeed, and sincerely hopes 
that to other of earth’ s afflicted it may 
prove “a wellspring of j joy.” M.W.S. 


aimless feints, while beviés of quail are | 


| The expression of truth is simplicity, | 


‘assured all who did so that they should 


| SOME THOUGHTS APPROPRIATE TO 
EASTER. 


WHAT IS THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST TO MEP 


First—lIt is a proof of his -Messiah- 
ship. It had been predicted in the 16th 
Psalm a thousand years before his ad- 
vent, that his life should not expire in 
the grave, or his material body see cor- 
ruption; and if Jesus was the Christ, 
this prophecy must be fulfilled in his 
resurrection. 

Second—He himself had repeatedly 
asserted that he would rise from the 
dead ; and, had he failed in this, all 
confidence in his other claims and asser- 
tions would have been destroyed. On 
the contrary, when this was realized, it 
was a firm foundation for his apostles to 
stand upon, as they sought to set up his 
kingdom on the earth. 

Third—Jesus had invited all men to 
intrust their eternal life to his care, and 


be raised up at the last day and receive 
immortality at his hands. (John vi: 39, 
40, 44, 54.) And at I Cor. xv: 14, 17, 
18, Paul says that if Jesus did not rise 
from the dead, we are still under con- 
demnation. Upon. his resumption of 
the life which he had laid down as an 
expiatory offering for the sins of the 
world, that thereby he might redeem 
from death a race upon which that pen- 
alty rested, depended all hope in his 
power to fulfill his promise of giving im- 
mortality, to those who trusted in him. 
We do not fly for protection when in 
danger to one who has himself been 
overcome by a common enemy, nor 
would we commit our safety when in 
danger of drowning to one whom we 
saw struggling in the waves, unable to 
keep himself from sinking ; neither could 
we trust in Jesus Christ for eternal life 
unless, through his own rising from the 
grave, he had demonstrated that he was 
Sovereign in the realm of life and death. 
God requires faith supreme and implicit 
in himself as the first condition of 
pleasing him; and this condition binds 
all his intelligent creatures, whether of 
our own or other races ; for the inspired ‘ 
Word is, “Without faith it is impossible 
to please him.” But our Creator has} 
endowed us with reason, and would’ 
have us act under its control, and never 
demands from us that which reason, | 
guided by the light he is willing to give, | 
does not approve. The faith which en- 
abled Abraham to offer on the altar his 
son was not without foundation, for 
Isaac himself was a witness of the faith- 
fulness of God, and the strongest kind’ 
of an incentive to absolute faith in, and 
dependence upon, God, under conditions 
the most unlikely to issue in favorable 
results. Ip all ages, so far as the sacred 
record shows, when God has required 
extraordinary exercises of faith on the’ 
part of his servants, he has. given them 
unusual manifestations of his power and 
goodness. Witness Moses at the burn- 
ing bush (Ex. iv: 1-9); the signs in 
Egypt and at the Red Sea; and the en- 
tire experiences of the children ot Israel 
during their journey through the wilder- 
ness, as given in the Book of Exodus. 
The faith of Joshua was stimulated by 
the passage of the Jordan. (Josh. fii: 
16; iv: 18.) So it was with Gideon 
when God excited and strengthened his 
faith by the miracle of the fleece, 
(Judges vi: 36-40.) But it is needlessto 
multiply examples, of which the Bible is 
full, showing that God does not demand 
a blind, unreasoniog belief, but an in- 
telligent, fruitful faith. Now, if this 
is sO in matters relating to things of 
time, how much more may we look 
for a like compassion for, and conde- 
scension to, our infirmity when mattérs 
of eternal and most momentous import 
are involved. Jesus Christ claims to be 
the sole arbiter of the eternal destinies of 
men. John v: 21 says, “For, as the 
Father raiseth up the dead and giveth 
them life, even so the Son giveth life to 
whom he will. For the Father judgeth 
no man, but hath committed all judg A 
ment unto the Son”; and, at verse 26, 
“For as the Father hath life in himself, 
so hath he given to the Son to have life 
in himself, and hath given him authority 
to execute judgment, also, because he is 
the Son of Man.” John lli: 36 Says, 
“He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life, and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life.” John vi: 54 
says, ‘‘Whoso eateth my flesh and drink- 
eth my blood hath eternal life, and J 
will raise him up at the last day.” At 
John xiv: 19 Jesus says, “Yet a little 
while and the world seeth me no more ; 
but ye see me ; because I live, ye Shall 
live also” ; and at verse 28, ‘We. have 
heard how I said unto you, I any 
and come in unto you. + 
And now I have told you before it 
comes to pass that when it - is come to 

is, then, is to us t 
and value of the resurrection: -from 
the dead of Jesus. It assures us 
beyond the possibility of *_mistake | 
that he was from God, for, ‘had “he 


‘have aided his imposture by such a mir- 
acle; neither could he have wrought it 
on his own behalf. Thus assured that 
Jesus came from God, we can accept 
and implicitly rely upon his teachings as 
the indisputable truth of God ; and this 
leads up to the assurance of his divinity, 
for he specifically asserts at John v: 23, 
x: 30, and xiv: 9, his unity with the 
Father. And at John xvi: 15 he claims 
all that pertains to the Father as equally 
inhéring in himself. Thus, the resur- 
rection from the dead of Jesus Christ as- 

sures us of the truth of his teachings, 
the niajesty of his person, the supremacy 
of his will, and invites our absolute and 
unqualified belief in, and dependence 
‘upon, him for the transforming power of 
his ‘spirit here and eternal life hereafter. 


SALEM LETTER. 


I fancy that we, the dwellers in this 
wide, wealthy West, do not often pause 
to enjoyably realize the exhilaration that 
the advancing forces around us produce 
upon our own minds. To have a share 
in all these prearrangements insures a 
degree of value to every worker. ‘The 
settler in the woods, grubbing and burn- 
ing, Opening up new fields for future 
plowing, must be a more hopeful man 
than he who tills old fields, where gen- 
erations have toiled before him. Pastor 
Harris preached not long since on “The 
Possibilities of 1888.” It is a wise thing 
for us to do if we pause occasionally and 
consider the possibilities of our time and | 
place. We shall be in the line of our 
own betterment, to borrow a good old 
English word that Bunyan Mas kept for 
us, if we strive to reach forward, if so be 
we may attain to the good that lies be- 
fore us. 

‘Our capital is—slowly as compaiéd 
with some of your California towns— 
coming to be somewhat cityfied. Last 
year we received the mail-carrier sys- 
tem, increased the number of our elec- 
tric lamps, and built a free bridge across 
the Willamette river. The bridge was 
built by the San Francisco Bridge Cont- 
pany, and we were glad to hear that in 
their financial straits last winter a satis- 
factory arrangement was made, and they 


were able to make terms with their cred- 


itors aud continue their work. This 
year we begin with the signal stations. 
We are just learning the signs of the 
weather by the latest style. Oregon, or, 
more literally, Willamette Valley, weath- 
er is not to be easily predicted. Just 
how surely we shall follow suit to the in- 
dications in San Francisco we wait to 
see. This spring, as other springs in this 
land have done beforetime, brings to 
mind .Hawthorne’s observation § in 
“Marble Faun,” of Italy. He says: 
‘The advance of vegetation in this softer 
climate is less abrupt than the inhabit- 
ant of the cold North is accustomed to 
observe. Beginning earlier, even in 
February, spring is not compelled to 
burst into summer with such headlong 
haste; there is time to dwell upon each 
Opening beauty and to enjoy the bud- 
ding leaf, the tender green, the sweet 
youth and freshness of the year. It 
gives us its maiden charm before set- 
tling into the married summer, which, 
again, does not so’soon sober itself into 
matronly autumn.” Quite as loitering- 
ly as usual this spring makes her tardy 
approaches. P@ach, plum and _ cherry 
trees stand with puffed buds waiting her 
call. Chill, frosty nights offset the in- 
fluence of bright, sunshiny days; but the 
covenant of the sun and moon is never 
broken, and we abide in the confidence 
of Easter hopes. 

Our Roman Catholic neighbors are 
moving in the matter of a new church 
building. In Salem they are not strong 
in numbers, except that they have a large 
girls’. school in a fine brick building. 
There are about twenty boarding pupils, 
and perhaps as many more outside. The 
new house of worship to be built is al- 
ready planned for, and will probably be 
finished this summer. Theirs is. the 
only place of worship that makes room 
for, and welcomes, the Indians as par- 
ticipants. 

March our big. bridge, of which 


tragedy. . forlorn,. unknown man 
climbed the railing and took the. fatal 
leap, sixty feet above the water. It was 
in the afternoon—broad daylight—and 
his falling form was seen by many per- 
sons, but no one was near enough ; to 


able to reach the river im boats before he 
disappeared. Even yet no positive clue 


‘to his identity has. been found. It 


must be that hope deserts a soul, and 
despair fills it with confusion and woe, 
berore the project of deliberate self-de- 
destruction is entertained. Men kill 
themselves slowly, set. in motion the 
causes that will effect future ruin, all 
raround us, We. grow. used to it, but 
‘these violent, decisive measures. always 
shock and startle. 


thing to be thankful for is that God 


been an impostor, never ‘would 


| LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


I spoke before, was the scene of its first | 


distinctly describe him, and mone were |. 


HARTFORD, March 5, 1888. 

The installation of a convert from the 
Baptist Church into the pastorate of the 
Park chuich—Rev. L, L.. Potter—has 
been the occasion of considerable talk in 
and out of religious circles in the’ State. 
First, it was charged of him that it was 
a mercenary motive which led him to 
forage in Congregational fields, so at- 
tractive now to men of the right sort. It. 
is said of Mr. Potter that he is inordin-. 
ately ambitious, and that it will be no 
surprise to those who know him best to’ 
learn of a serious move on his part to. 
take Plymouth pulpit, Brooklyn. I have 
met him frequently, and give him credit 
for honesty, sincerity and rare good 
sense in leaving the Baptist for the Con- 
gregational denomination. If he had 
become an Episcopolian I should have 
thought no less highly of him; but if he 
keeps on changing I cannot tell what I 
shall have to say next. He preaches to 
those who have been accustomed to hear 
sermons from Rev, Dr. Bushnell and 
Rev, Dr. Burton in Park church pulpit, 
and such exchanges as these men 
brought about. Of course, it will not 
be strange if more leave the church, as 
some have done already. Deacon Rod- 
ney Dennis, Secretary of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, has resigned at the 
Park church, and attends upon Dr, 
Walker’s ministrations at the First or 
Center church. 

There is an urgent demand for a new 
Congregational church on Asylum Hill 
in Hartford. There has been a large 
growth of population in the western part 
of the city,who are inadequately provided 
with accommodations for church wor- 
ship. The horse-cars on Sunday morn- 
ings are an imperfect means of convey- 
ance, Several readjusting plans are pro- 
posed among the Christian people who 
carry these things on their hearts; and, 
very likuly, in the course of the present 
year, steps of progress will be taken to 
clear up the case which, from week to 
week, becomes more urgent and_ presses 
upon the attention of our good people. 

In all the cities of the State the inter- 
est in evangelic enterprise is increasing 
in a commendable manner. Since the 
great meeting in. Washington of the 
Evangelic Alliance, the subjects of that 
meeting have permeated far away. At 
Boston the Branch Committee. holds 
meetings for pronouncing upon the ac- 
ceptable character of the workers enlist- 
ing in the scheme of operations. 

The cities throughout New England 
grow, many of them, at the expense ofthe 
country towns. The causes for this are 
found in the presence of railroads and 
rapid means of communication, and the 
greater attractiveness of life in the city to 
life in the country. There are two-score 
large cities in New England. Connecti- 
cut has nearly a dozen such cities, which 
owe their place and influence to manu- 
factures and the railroads. The _ prob- 
lems of church life should be studied. 
In New Haven, Bridgeport, Norwich, 
Waterbury, at Hartford, New London, 
Meriden and New Britain, Christians 
have had their intelligence narrowed 
upon home interests. This is right and 
proper. We do not say, by any means, 
that affection and regard for the country 
churches should be slackened, but we 
believe in an awakened fervor for both 
classes of work. 

At Yale Theological Seminary this 
year the lectures in the Lyman Beecher 
course have been given by Rev. Henry 
Clay Trumbull, D.D., editor of the 
Sunday-School Times of Philadelphia. 
His subject was “The Sunday-School.”’ 
Every phase in which this interesting sub- 
ject can present .itself was elaborately 
treated. Dr. Trumbull, by his paper, 
which circulates over a hundred thou- 
sand copies in the Sunday-schools of the | 
country, by his valuable books and his 


| Humerous lectures, is doing a work .in 


Our day hardly second to that of any 
man in the American Church. Rev. 
Dr. Griffis of Boston is giving a series of 
two lectures at Yale, and later Dr. John | 
Hall of New York will address the stu- 
dents in Marquand:and Battell chapels 
at Yale University. 
Several lectures at Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary this year, on the “Carew 
Foundation,” were given by Professor 
Young, the astronomer of Princeton. 
Rey. Dr. Francis L. Patton, Princeton’s 
new President, will lecture here next 
month. GG 


Rev. E. Payson Hammond concluded 
his services at Grass Valley last Sabbath, 
and, with Mrs, Hammond, came to this 
city yesterday. They are stopping a few 
days at the Lick House; where many 
friends will doubtless take great pleasure 
incalling upon them. We are not-ad- 
vised their future movements, but 
hope their stay on our Coast, and: in 
pour city, will be much prolonged, and 
that a still greater work may be done Re | 
the Master. Nearly one: hundred: pro- 
fessed conversion during the meetings at 
Grass Valley, which continued eight days. 


Remember sin no more, 


[The Weman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFTv. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Mrs. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St. 
Oakland, Cal 

Mrs. H. E. JEwETT, Foreign Secretary, Hop- 
kins Oakland, Oal 

Mrs. J. . WARREN, 1316 Mason St., San 
Francisco, ~ Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
a Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 

68. 

Mas. 8. 8. Surra, 1704 Geary S8t., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secre 
All contributions for the Ycung Ladies’ 
Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
W. B., 1720 Geary street, 8. F. 


NOTICE. 


The Woman’s Board of : Missions will 
hold its monthly meeting at Bethany 
church, on Bartlett street, between 
Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth streets San 
Francisco, at 2 Pp. M. Meeting of Exec- 
utive Committee at 1. 


‘SIN DEATHS OFT.” 


Not only the aged, whose footsteps 
have stood upon the brink of the river 
for many years, and whose work has 
been practically finished for this life— 
not only these pass over to the other side, 
but the young, also, and those in the 
midst of their days of usefulness. 

Our beloved Broosa has met with an- 
other loss, a great bereavement ; now it 
is Mrs. Crawford, the young wife of Rev. 
Mr. Crawford, who, in her youthful life 
and enthusiasm, was preparing to take 
up the work in our school. But the 
summons has come to her ere she had 
scarcely taken a look at this work. We 
know but little of the circumstances of 
her death, and that little is from Eastern 

But our hearts go out in tender 
sympathy to the bereaved husband and 
the sorrowing home in New England, 
and also to the girls in the Broosa 
school, again bereft. Who will supply 
the places of those who are gone ? Again, 
news has come Across the waters of the 
death of another of our valued mission- 
aries. 


DEATH OF MR, LOGAN, 


Friends of missions everywhere will be 
greatly pained to learn of the death of 
Rev. R. W. Logan in Ruk, Micronesia. 
His wife is thus left alone on that far- 
off island. These devoted servants of 
Christ went to Micronesia in 1874, and 
were located at first at Ponape. In No- 
vember, 1879, they were transferred to 
Oniop. Later they visited the United 
States, in 1882, for their health, return- 
ing in 1884 to the island of Ruk, occu- 
pied by them, for the first time, as a 
mission station. While in this country 
Mortlock hymn-books, readers, spelling- 
books, were published by them, and, 
what is of still more importance, the New 
Testament and Bible stories in the same 
tongue. A co-worker writes of them as 
“thoroughly devoted, intensely practical, 
and thus accomplishing wonders among 
the weak, ignorant natives.” And now 
poor Micronesia is stricken again! Mrs. 
Logan, with her son and daughter, will 
return to this country, but the work will 
goon. The A. B,C. F. M. are about 
to erect on the island a schoolhouse, to 
cost $1,500, towards which our Board 
contributes $500. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MRS. 
HARRIET GULICK CLARK. 


December 21st.—-Our house warming 
was a wedding, and no prettier bride nor 
daintier clothing could have been asked 
than graced our home that night. The 
ceremony was performed, hands were 
shaken, speeches made—one by Mr. 
Clark, welcoming all to our home, and 
thanking Mr. Neshiyama for getting up 
this pleasant house-warming for us. 
Three great cakes of mochi and sweeten- 
-ed beans, done up in individual papers, 
were given to each. 

January 3, 1888.—This past week has 
seen our first genuine callers, to. whom I 


served coffee, crackers and figs, and who 


‘brought a pretty vase; our first sight- 
seers, who brought oranges and biscuit ; 
our first company to tea, Uncle Oramel’s 
family, and our first prayers with the 
servants, which is now an established 
evening institution, and to which we are 
going toadmit all who will come. 
NEW YEAR’S 
Yesterday was New Year's, and all 
Japan shut its stores, donned its best 
clothes, and made calls. Between thirty 
and forty of our immediate neighbors 
and their children came in, ate crackers 
and cookies, heard the Bible read and 
expounded by a Christian native. We 
sung. a few hymns to them, and, at the 
last, they got the melody of “Jesus Loves 
Me” somewhat, and sang with us, Then 
they were invited to come to me on 
Thursday for teaching 1 in fancy work, and 
on Sunday again for a song. Please 
Pe for us and our work. To-morrow 
have Sidney [her brother], 
from Oakland}, Aunt 
Miss. Julia Gulick], and Miss 
[from Vermont} all in Kumamoto. 
January Dries: have all come ; 


| 


arrived at 1:30 A.M. We are happy. 
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A NEW THEOLOGY. 


,A paper read before the Stockton Minis- 
terial Association by Rey. E. J. Riggs, pas- 
tor of the Congregational church.] 

To judge by the outcry that is made 
in certain quarters whenever a new the- 
ology is mentioned, one would suppose 
that theological changes had been hither- 
to unknown. That past generations 
have struggled with the problems pre- 
sented by an Old and a New Theology is 
not remembered; and, although most of 
us who have been trained in the school 
of Calvin are of the new and not of the 
old theological party, we are apt to for- 
get the struggles through which the New 
School Theology secured for itself a 
recognition and standing, and that the 
freedom of thought it has made possible 
for us is a freedom that has been pur- 
chased at a great price. 


It is not presumed by those who ad- 
vocate the claims of a New Theology 
that any statement of belief that has 
been made, or can be made, is a finalty. 


‘It is expected that the New Theology 


of to-day will be superseded by a still 
newer in the generations to come, and 
that by another newer yet, and so on to 
the end. In fact, I may say that those 
who are most prominently identified 
with the New ‘Theological, movement 
disclaim the tithe “New Theology” as 
misleading and inappropriate, and pre- 
fer to use the term “Progressive Ortho- 
doxy.” They object to it as mislead- 
ing, because they claim that, in the 
main, their theology is not new, but 
only a going back to first principles. 
The prevailing theology is Augustinian, 
having its beginnings with the great 
father of Latin theology in the fourth 
century. But, before this, was another 
school, the Alexandrian, or the Greek, 
which reaches back to a much earlier 
period, and which, presumably, was less 
corrupted by tradition or spoiled by hu- 
man philosophies. The New Theologi- 
cal movement, then, in this view of it, 
is an attempt to separate from _prevail- 
ing theological beliefs these later accre- 
tions, and to get back to the simplicity 
thatis in Christ. Ithas less reverence 
for the traditions of the elders than is 
characteristic of the Older Theology, 
and believes that we should no more go 
back to Calvin or Arminius for our the- 
ology than to Bacon for our science, or 
Plato for our philosophy; that the true 


. theologian of to-day must be born to- 


day and speak the thought and lan- 
guage of to-day; and, if to say this, shall 
seem to conflict with what has already 
been said concerning the agreements of 
the New Theology with the theology of 
the Greek‘ fathers, it will be understood, 
of course, that I am referring more par- 
ticularly to the substance of doctrine 
than to the form. Each age must make 
its own statement of theological truth. 
Certain advances in scientific knowledge 
make a restatement of such truths im- 
peratively necessary in our own day. 
The age in which we live is characteriz- 
ed by a general increase in intelligence. 
Truths once accepted as beyond dispute 
are now everywhere questioned. The 
old answers will no longer do. We 
must either abandon the field to the 
enemy, resort to methods of defense, 
the weakness of which is apparent to 
every one of us, or seek some new 
form of statement that will commend 
itself to the intellect and conscience of 
the age. 

The objection is also made to the 
the term ‘New Theology” as inappro- 
priate, because it is not a theological 
system; neither do those who sympa- 
thize with it aim at formulating a set of 
doctrinal truths which shall be welded 
into one distinct and harmonious whole. 
The belief with many is that too much 
has already been done in this direction, 
and that great harm has been wrought 
by the attempt to formulate theological 
systems, which have too often been to 
men in place of the truth of God which 
is broader and deeper than any human 
explanation of it can be; and that these 
same systems have often been a fetter 
and a restraint upon the minds of men, 
making men to rest contentedly in the 
declarations of a logically consistent sys- 
tem of truth rather than to lead them to 
an independent and untrammeled search 
after truth, wherever that truth may be 
found. It is further believed that the 
day is past when some master-mind 
as Augustine, or Calvin, or Arminius, 
can so dominate the world of re- 
ligious thought as to impose upon it a 
system which shall be to the great body 
of Christian believers. what the theologi- 
cal systems of the past have been. ‘The 
New Theology, I think, will aim at teach- 
ing religious truth suggestively rather 
than by dogmatic statement; and just 
here is the difficulty under which one 
must labor who attempts to speak of the 
New Theology. What are its greatest 
excellencies in the opinon of its advo- 
cates, expose it to the charge of in- 
definiteness and incoherence. One 
hardly needs to be told what disadvan- 
tages the New Theology, which, so to 
speak, is all in the air, must labor under 
when compelled to. justify itself in the 
face of a definite and logically consistent 
system formulated ages ago, and whose 
every weak point has been repeat- 
edly and systematically strengthened to 
meet the assaults of its adversaries. My 
impression is that the New Theology will 
seek rather to modify existing systems 


than to construct a new one; that it is 


evolutionary rather than revolutionary, 

The question then arises, In what way 
will it seek to modify or to change ex- 
isting beliefs? Aid, in undertaking to 
answer this question, I claim no right to 
speak with authority. Doubtless, many 
of those who are more or less in sympa- 
thy with the New Theological movement 


would emphatically “disavow their ‘belief 


in some of the positions here taken or 
stated. My purpose is merely to set 
forth the tendencies of this movement 
in some of its more important phases, as 
they present themselves to an interested 
and somewhat sympathetic observer. 


I think, then, that the New Theology 
will emphasize an orthodoxy of the 
heart, rather than of the head. It will 
put love before knowledge, life before 
creed. It believes that a man’s charac- 
ter is-‘not made by his creed, any more 
than his creed is made by his character. 
It will be more tolerant of divergences 
from accepted beliefs; and will recog- 
nize, more than has hitherto been done, 


the impossibility of formulating any 
theological system that shall embrace the 
whole truth of God. In regard to many 
things that have heretofore been the sub- 
ject of much speculation, the New The- 
ology will be simply agnostic. It will 
make no pretensions to omniscence, but 
will freely confess its ignorance. It will 
|not rely so much as the Older Theology 
has done upon batteries of proof text—a 
custom which, in the judgment of many, 
has done more than anything else to 
overthrow the popular reverence for the 
Scriptures, and has given point to the 
exclamation so often heard, “that you 
can prove anything from the Bible! ” 
The proof of a doctrine must lie in the 
reasonableness of it. If the essential 
truths of the Bible do not commend 
themselves to the judgment and con- 
science of men, no amount of bolstering 
with proof-texts will secure for them a 
genuine acceptance. A man’s reason 
may be overborne, it is true, by weight 
of argument, but we seek not only to 
persuade the intellect, but to move the 
heart. 


I think, also, the New Theology will 
differ from the old in the view it will 
take of human life as education, rather 
than as probation. Probation is but in- 
cidental, rather than primary. The idea 
of life as probation is of comparatively 
recent origin. Calvinism, unadulterated, 
knows nothing of probation, as that doc- 
trine is taught to-day. According to 
Calvin, we all had our probation ages 
ago in Adam, and we all fell. And, 
since that time, the Creator, unwilling to 
repeat the experiment made in the Gar- 
den of Eden, has included all men un- 
der condemnation for the sin they com- 
mitted generically in Adam, “For in 
Adam we all died.” And now God 
elects us to everlasting life, not because 
of any good that he sees in us, but out 
of pure grace and for his own glory; 
condemning at the same time certain 
others to everlasting death, one of that 
righteous sovereignty that is his, and 
which entitles him to do as he pleases, 
rendering to no man a reason. Now, 
the New Theologians are mostly men of 
weak digestion, and are unable to stom- 
ach this strong meat of a high Calvinism. 
They regard life, in its largest and broad- 
est sense, as educational and disciplin- 
ary, rather than as probationary, The 
whole drift of our Saviour’s teaching is 
believed to be in this direction. Christ 
is the Great Teacher.. His followers 
are disciples—that is, pupils or learners. 
Come, learn of me,” he says. Trial, 
probation, is but incidental. When you. 
send your child to school, it-is of neces- 
sity put upon trial, every day’s work is a 
test, a probation ; but the main object is 
education, a discipline and development 
of the intellectual faculties. So the pur- 
pose of our entering the School of 
Christ is the development, the unfolding, 
of the higher faculties, the moral and 
the spiritual. 


The New Theology will also differ 
from the Old in that it will be Christo- 
centric rather than Theocentric, Instead 
of making the divine justice or the divine 
sovereignty the starting-point in a system 
of theology, it would make the love of 
God as manifested in Jesus Christ. It 
believes that God is love, and not that 
God is justice. Or to state it more ac- 
curately, it believes that justice is but 
a certain form and manifestation of love. 
We actually know little or nothing of the 
‘moral attributes of God except as they 
are revealed to us in the person of his 
Son, “who is the brightness of the 
-Father’s glory and the express image of 
his person.” The God of Calvinistic 
Theology (high Calvinism) and the God 
of the Bible, as made known to us in Je- 
sus Christ, are in the estimation of many 
two widely different persons, In an age 
when all human government was arbitra- 
ry and despotic, men formed their con- 
ceptions of God, and these conceptions 
were more or less shaped and colored by 
the opinions that were entertained by 
the common people concerning their 
earthly rulers. And the God of theology 
has been as are the kings of this world— 
wielding absolute power in an arbitrary 
and despotic fashion, decreeing the life 
of one and the death of another for no 
other reason than his own unfathomable 
and sovereign will. And so the central 
figure in the system of Calvin resembles 
nothing else so much as an Oriental des- 
pot, dispensing his favors and meting out 
his penalties without regard to human 
desert, but out of pure caprice and will- 
fulness. The New Theology will em- 
phatically protest against this barbaric 
conception of Diety, and will insist th a 
the true idea of God and his govern- 
ment is to be gained, not by deductions 
drawn from the functions and attributes 
of earthly rulers, but by what is revealed 
fo us in the life and character of his Son. 
It will magnify the love of God more 
than his justice, and will endeavor to 
make more real the fatherhood of God, 
a truth which has been obscured and 
lost sight of in the effort that has been 


| made to vindicate the divine sovereignty. | 


authoritative and final. 


the limitations of human knowledge, and 


-better than his creed. Let him but turn 


I think also that a New Theology will 
give us a view of the Bible, of its inspir- 
ation and authority, that will differ some- 
what from the commonly accepted one. 

The received theory of the Bible and 
its infallibility has grown out of the uni- 
versally felt demand for something that 
What Roman 
Catholics have been accustomed to find 
in the Pope, and the Church speaking 
through the Pope, the Protestant has 
sought in the Scriptures, which to him 
are the infallible word of God. But the 
objections urged by Catholics to an in- 
fallible book as useless, unless we can 
have also an infallible interpretation of 
that book, have long been felt by those 
who have given the matter any careful 
consideration. A_ belief in the infalli- 
bility of the Scriptures kas certainly not 
resulted in a complete unity of belief 
among those who hold it, for the inter-: 
pretations of the Scriptures are almost as 
various as are the people who a:tempt to 
interpret them. It is of little useto say that 
we agree in essentials, for if things in which . 
we disagree are non-essential the more 
shame for us to contend so bitterly about 
them. If anybody believes that evan- 
gelical sects are in entire agreement as | 
to the essentials of religion, let him pro- 
pose a union between some of the sepa- 
rated bodies ; ¢. g., let him propose that 
the Cumberland Presbyterians, the Unit- 
ed Presbyterians, and all others of-the 
Presbyterian order, come together in one 
body. Or let him propose that all the 
Methodists, North and South, become 
one field, having one shepherd, and 
the opposition to such _ proposals 
sure to be manifested would speedily 
convince one that the- differences 
existing between these various bodies is 
not so slight as is sometimes made to 
appear. That we have the law and the 
testimony to apreal to in disputed mat- 
ters has not resulted in reconciling our 
differences, for disputants everywhere 
have applied their theological racks and 
thumbscrews to favorite texts and exorted 
from them such meanings as were nec- 
essary to the defense of their chosen po- 
sitions. And thus the Scriptures have 
often been brought into disrepute among 
fair-minded people, and the exclamation 
has been that you can prove anything 
from the Bible that you please. | 

(Concluded next week.) * 


| For THE PACIFICe | 
CHARACTER TO ORA- 


BY J. C. DORWARD. 


_ The brilliant speaker who is desitute 
of high moral character may be likened 
to the great image of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream. It had seemingly great strength 
as well as great beauty. Its head was 
of fine gold, its breast and arms were 
of silver, its thighs of brass and its legs 
of iron. It had only one fault, but it. 
was fatal—‘“‘the feet were prrt of tron’ 
and part of clay,” and the great image, 
so imposing and apparently so strong, 
was utterly destroyed because of the 
weakness of its foundation. 

Moral character of a very high order 
the orator must have. Pure water can- 
not flow from an impure fountain. Elo- 
quent speech must have its spring in an 
eloquent life. ‘Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Per- 
suasive eloquence has its proper setting 
in persuasive character. It is not what 
men say that strikes us most, it is what 
they are. The life must testify to the 
sincerity of the tongue. Ifwe would be 
leaders of men, we must inspire confi- 
dence in men. No speaker or writer, 
however talented he may be, can ever 
hope for permanent success if his charac- 
ter does*not adorn the doctrine he 
preaches. He may have a temporary 
glory, born of the glitter and show of a 
superficial philanthropy; but the tarnish- 
ing of time will show that the gold, after 
all, was but brass, and the silver, tinsel. 

We are not to be surprised at this. 
The same law holds in&he various con- 
ditions of life. It is inherent in the very 
nature of things. Only truth can stand 
the wrecks of time. Self-evident as_ this 
principle is, it seems difficult to per- 
suade men of its infallibility. Conscious 
of towering head and shoulders above 
the people in the greatness of their 
intellect and the brilliancy of their 
genius, they hopeto establish themselves 
thus forever, irrespective of the character 
whih is beneath all. Not so! In- 
stinctively we know it cannot be s0. 
Lives, both of the great who have suc- 
ceeded, and the great who have failed, 
prove the unfailing law. Feet of clay 
cannot sustain an image of gold and 
silver and brass and iron. The “thun- 
ders of a Demosthenes, or the persua- 
sive eloquence of a Cicero” have their 
power over men only so far as they can 
be recognized as the voice of God. 

Undoubtedly, some men do have a 
measure of success, the tendency of 
whose teaching is false and demoral- 
izing—Robert Ingersoll, for instance. 
But it can only be temporary. His 
name as an orator cannot live after him. 
His name, if it live at all, will be as an 
apostle of infidelity, not a benefactor and 
lifter-up of his brethren. The measure 
ef success he has been able to secure (if 
success it can be called) he owes, in 
part, to the fact that his outward life. is 


around and preach the truth, and» his 
name shall become great. Let him put 
himself in the position of a lever to raise 
fallen humanity, and he will raise 
for himself a monument which will stand 
while the centuries rol. 

The greatest forces of nature are the 
silent forces. The thunder may be 
startling, but the force of gravitation is 
great. The lightning flash for a> mo- 


,evitable result was evidenced by the 


ment may strike terror, but the beams of 


light, radiating so gently from the all-) 
glorious center of light, and filling all} 
nature with life and beauty, is\ greater: 


far. ..Foree is intangible and not easy to 
define. It is not in the trappings of the 
warrior. You may clothe a coward in 
armor so that in times of peace he may 
look.a very.tower of strength. But he 
still retains his coward heart, and will be 
the first to flee before the enemy. The 
might and the power lie in the spirit of 
the man. The sword of the warrior is 
great in the pulling down of strongholds 
in proportion as the spirit is great that 
wields” Wherein lay the weakness of 
Aaron Burr? In his character. Where- 
in lay the strength of Abraham Lincoln? 
The same answer—in his character. By 
the force of character a man rises or falls. 

Words which are to live in the hearts 
of the people must go forth from the or- 
ator instinct with life. They must bear 
upon them the impress of his own char- 
acter. Ifthe life within him be strong 
and his spirit that of a Jacob, who could 
wrestle with an angel and prevail, then 
shall the words which go forth have pow- 
er with God and men. But if, on the 
contrary, the truth be not in him, if the 
life-eternal throb not in his bosom, then 
the words which proceed from that soul 
must bear its impress—death. A very 
choice bit of rhetoric it may be, like a 
wreath of wax flowers, delighting the 
sense by its beautiful imitation of nature, 
but, like all imitations, worthless, dead, 

High moral character, then, we hold 
to be absolutely essential to success in 
addressing men. Men must see in the 
speaker a character above reproach, if he, 
would win their confidence. Integrity, 
sicerity earnestness of purpose,clearness of 
thought, directness of aim, supreme love 
to God and his neighbor as himself—all 
must enter in, and be a part of the man 
who would persuade men. 


THE CONGRESS OF THE NATIVES IN 
INDIA. 


The utterances of leading Mohamme- 
dans in India on the.action of the recent 
native congress in Madras, indicate the 
extent of the race animosities which op- 
pose the growth of a distinctively na- 
tional sentiment in that empire. The 
practical demand of the congress, it will 
be remembered, was for representative 
institutions, as the logical and inevitable 
outcome of English teachings, and in- 
cluded, among other reforms, the ad- 
mission of elected members into the su- 
preme and local legislative councils, In 
a recent speech at Lucknow, however, 
by a prominent Mohammedan, this de- 
mand was repudiated for the Moslem 
population, on the ground that the Ben- 
galeese, with their modern education 
and greater fluency of speech, would 
control the electorate, while at the same 
time they would represent no one but 
themselves. That this would be the in- 


status of local government boards form- 
ed on a basis of competitive examin- 
ation, in none of which had Mohamme- 
dans anything like equal representation, 
and in few of which could they hope to 
have. The present system of appoint- 
ing members of legislative councils was, 
the speaker held, the only one which 
would secure a fair representation of the 
different races of India, as it was the 
only one which would be endured by 
the military races, _Such utterances are, 
of course, a practical admission that the 
Mohammedans are inferior to the 
Hindus in intelligence as well as in num-, 
bers, and that their only hope of main- 
taining equal control in the government 
lies in the assertion of their social and 
military prestige. At the same time it 
betrays an intolerance of, and contempt 
for, the Hindus which, were representa- 
tive institutions once secured, might lead 
to quick rebellion, and which, at least, 
will strengthen the claim of England of 
its right to rule. That rests, if at all, 
upon the preservation of the balance 
between races essentially diversé, which 
would at once relapse into war df the 
controlling hand were withdrawn, and 
which are even now only prevented from 
gratifying traditional hatreds by the pres- 
sure of superior force. With the intro- 
duction of electoral representation, the 
Mohammedans could not hope to retain 
the share of government to which their 
numbers, and, in many respects, their 
superiority, entitles them, and the re- 
bellious feeling born of such humiliation: 
would materially increase the danger of 
England in India. The warlike Raj- 
poots, Sikhs and Mahrattas dominated 
India so long that to suppose they would 
submit to the authority of the unwarlike 
Bengalese would be to predicate an im- 
possible case. Such arguments, how- 
ever, will not hold good forever, and the 
time must come when a nation which 
has educated the natives to appreciate 
representative institutions must grant 
them—even if the less educated but 
more military races are deprived of their 
Share of administration, Happily, the 
speech quoted is in itself an indication 
that the Mohammedans are alive to the 
fact that they are not making use of their 
advantages—a realization which may 
prove an incitement to more rapid prog- 
ress.— Interior. 


A memorial service in honor of Wm. 
McK. ‘Gatchell, late Secretary of the 
National Prohibition Lecture Bureau, 
and agent of the National Anti-Nuisance 
League, was held in the hall of the 
Cooper Union, New York city, Sunday, 
February 26th. Mr. Getchell:died sud- 
denly in Philadelphia, Monday, Febru- 
ary 20th, while prosecuting his’ work. 
_By. Queen Victoria’s. orders no_intoxi- 
cating liquors are to be in future allowed 
upon the premises of the People’s Palace 


The Board of Education of Rangoon 
Burmah, has approved the terfiperance 
text-books recommended by the W. C. 
U. 

The municipal woman suffrage bill 
that is now before the Iowa Legislature 
has been favorably reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The consumption of beer in the 
United States has increased from 6,- 
200,000 barrels in 1867, to about 23,- 
000,000 barrels in 1887—that is, more 
than twice as fast as the population. 


Miss Ida Joe Brooks, Professor of 
Mathematics in Little Rock (Ark.) Uni- 
versity, and a loyal white-ribboner, has 
been elected reserve delegate to the M. 
E. General Conference. 

The boys’ night-school sustained by 
the Green Bay (Wis.) W. C. T. U. has 
an average attendance of from 150 to 
175 boys of different nationalities, These 
boys are from the poorer classes, and all 
are eager for books and instruction. 


Miss J. A. Ackerman of Sacramento, 
Cal., grand lecturer of the Independent 
Order of Good Templars, is a young and 
eloquent woman, whose abilities and 
work are highly spoken of by leading 
W. C. T. U. workers of this State, and 
will probably be heard of in connection 
with their work. 


forty-seven soldiers, nearly one-sixth of 
the British army in India, are members 
of the Soldiers’ Total Abstinence Asso- 
ciation. ‘Temperance rooms, with vari- 
ous amusements, have been established 
in most of the cantonments, and these 
act as a counter-attraction to the canteen. 


coming to realize the fact that a thor- 
ough knowledge of the nature and effects 
of alcohol must precede effective legisla- 
tion against its use. The editor of the 
Temperance News, Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, in reviewing the progress of the tem- 
perance reform in that country and pre- 
senting the outlook for the future, says: 
‘The nature of alcohol, and its effect 
upon the human system, are but imper- 
fectly known, and knowledge must pre- 
cede intelligent action. There is dan- 
ger at the present time that many earn- 
est and sincere friends of temperance, 
themselves thoroughly persuaded as to 
the alcoholic evil, absorbed in the po- 
litical and legislative aspects of the 
question, will too much neglect the 
well-tried weapon of educational effort. 
In our democratic community public 
Opinion is the controlling power, and no 
permanent legislative progress against 
the liquor traffic can be relied on, un- 
less the people are enlightened and per- 
suaded as to the harmfulness of alco- 
holic beverages.” 

Ruth W. Ranney,a Baptist mission- 
ary in Rangoon, and Vice-President of 
the World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union for Burmah, in a letter 
accompanying the World’s_ Petition, 
which she has been circulating in_ that 
country, writes as follows: “Of the 
mames sent 13,251 are Burmans, 5,700 
are Karens, and the scattering English, 
Tamil and Telugu make a total of 20,- 
cco. You doubtless know that the Bur- 
mans are a sober people, their religion 
enjoining sobriety, and a dmnken Bur- 
man fifty-eight years ago, when my 
grandmother, Mrs. Bennett,.came here, 
was almost unheard of. As the English 
have come into the possession of the 
land, changes have gradually taken 
place, and, alas! it is ‘now no uncom- 
mon thing for wives to have drunken 
husbands, and mothers to mourn over 
their sons. I believe the explana- 
tion of this petition will give many a 
heathen mother and wife a kindlier feel- 
ing toward the Christian religion. Where 
it was understood it was eagerly, signed. 
The preachers and Bible women have 
again and again assured me that it gave 
them a good text from which to preach. 
In some cases the leading man of a vil- 
lage has become interested, and every 
woman in the village has signed and the 
men have wished to sign also,” 3 


Treating of the subject of “Science 
and Drink,” the Medical Record affirms 
that the nerves suffer indirectly through 
the action of alcohol on the blood. Har- 
ley has found that even ’in the small pro- 
portion of - five per cent., alcohol “exerts 
a powerful chemical effect on the blood, 
so powerful as to entirely derange one 
of its most important functions—name- 
ly, the function of respiration. The al- 
cohol seems to act like an asphyxiant, 
inasmuch as it not alone diminishes the 
power of the red corpuscles to absorb 
oxygen, but to exhale carbonic acid, and 


somewhat less extent) as morphia does. 
This’ peculiar chemical action- of  al- 
cohol on the blood-nerve pabulum may 
be thought to give a reasonable explana- 
tion of the paralyzing action of al- 
cohol upon the nervous system, seeing 
that oxidation is the motor power of all 
vital action, and in direct proportion to 
its activity are the manifestations of 
life accelerated or retarded. Every 
breath we draw, evéry movement we 
perform, every thought we think, is but 
the outcome of the transformation of 
matter under the influence of oxygen. 
If, then,.it be true, as above shown, that 
alcohol possesses the power of prevent- 
ing the constituents of the blood from 
being properly oxidized, and thereby fit- 
ted for the purposes of nutrition, it. is 
easy to account for its producing a chain 


meurotic symptoms terminating in 


coma and death.” 


“To have the sattie desires and the 
same aversions is assuredly a firm bond 
of friendship.—Sallust. 


in London. 


that, too, in the same way (though to a 


Eleven thousand nine hundred andj 


Temperance workers of all nations are |. 
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INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
“cured by 
CUTICURA 


Remedies. 


Fok CLEANSING, PURIF YING AND BEAUTIFY- 

ing the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss ot 
hair, from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA 
remedies are infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood dis. 
eases, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, QUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
5c: RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘“‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


aa” Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and “&} 
autified by CUTICURA SOAP. | 
KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER,an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster, 25c. 


IRVING INSTITUT 


A Select School for Young Laties. 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
1, 1887. For casalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B..CHUROHG, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., Saa Francisco, Cal. 


| THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 
REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 


REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Field Seminary ! 


A 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


HIS chool gives thorough instruction. 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fit- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Address. 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


4h COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, GC. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., CAL. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Pargvorpat, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogus to 


H. E. JEWETT, Principai. 


NEVADA GOUNTY AGADEMY 
Business College. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL Fux 
BOTH SEXES. 


COMMEROIAL COURSE-~ 
& specialty. Thorough preparations for 
any course in any University. 

A Complete Academic Course. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing. 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type-writing. 
ete., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. 

AT GLENBROOK PARK 


Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevad 
City, two miles from either city. Z 


co" A DELIGHFUL RETREAT FOR 
HEALTH, COMFORT AND STUDY. 


DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


WM. H. Nevada City. 
FALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1837. 


For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 


BOX 184, NEVADA OITY, OAL. 


American Exchange Hotel, 


Sansome St., opp. Wells, F & Oo.’s Express, 
orte door Bank of California, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

HOTEL is in the very-center of the 

business portion of the city, and has been 
renovated and newly furnished throughout. 
But one block from Oregon Steamship Co.’s 
Office. The traveling public will find this to 
be the most convenient as well as the most 
comfortable and respectable Hotel in the city. 
Board and room, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 per day. 


Free coach to. and from the Hotel. 
MONTGOMERY BROS 


SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of 
forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 
invention. Those who are in need of prof- 
itable work that can be done while living at home 
should at once send their address to Hallett & Co., 
Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
how either sex, of all ages, can aarn $5 per day wher- 
i You are started free. Oapital not 
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THE, PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, 


Heme Gircle. 


A SONG FOR EASTER MORNING. 


Why do all the flowers rejoice 

On Easter morning early? 
See, the bloom on all the hills, 
Breaking through the tender green! 
Windflowers shake their bells of snow, 
Violets fringe the laughing rills, 
Bloodroot peeps where soft winds blow, 
Dandelion’s golden sheen 
Wakens at the robin’s voice, 

In the dawnlight pearly. | 
AL! the sweet world surely knows 
Christ, the Flower of earth, arose 

On Easter morning early! 


Why are little children glad 
On Easter morning early ? 

_ When the first sweet morning light 
Biushes through the shadowy gray, 

- Open myriad happy eyes; 
Fiower-like faces, fresh and bright, 
Like dew-laden lilies rise; | 
Hexrts that harbor notbing sad, 
Sosring, track His heavenly way, 

In the dawnlight pearly. — 
Sing, O children! all earth knows 
Christ, the children’s King, arose 
On Easter morning early! 
— Selected. 


APRIL FIRST. 


“We're going to have just the jolliest 
time, father,” said Walter Gray, as he 
took a hot cake upon his plate at break- 
fast. “Next Saturday is the First of 
April, you know, and there’s some tall 
fooling going to be done around in these 
parts.” 

“You couldn’t take a partner into 


your plans?” said Mrs. Gray, interroga- | 


tively, as she looked smilingly over the 
coffee-urn at her row of rosy-cheeked 
boys and girls across the table ; a hearty, 
happy set they were, full of good im- 
pulses, but, like all children, too full of 
fun and frolic to notice the dividing line 
between real fun and unkind practical 


joking. 


“Well,”’ said Walter, reflectively, “I 
hardly know, mamsie, your notions of 
fun and mine might clash, and then—” 

“But mamsie hain’t no poke,” broke 
im Will, a younger brother, “an’ maybe 
her fun’ll be better’n our’n,” talking with 
his mouth full, and with a reckless dis- 
regard of grammar. 

“We’s doin’ to dit pwickers and put 
in Bidjet’s bed,” said wee Mamie. 


‘“Me’n Sam Jones are going to write 
a real tony invitation to a First of April 
party, and send it to that big, awkward 
Jane Matson, that never goes anywhere,” 
said Walter, laughing heartily. ‘How 
she'll prink and pucker and fix up that 
shock of red hair for nothing !” 

“Me’n Jack Larned’s got better 
joke’n that on old Daddy Bates,” said 
Will. 

‘Please don’t play off any tricks on 
old Daddy Gray, boys,” said mamsie, 
thoughtfully, behind her coffee-urn. 

‘Whom do you mean?” said Will, 
staring at his mother in surprise. 

“Tust what I said, Will, old Daddy 
Gray ; and while I mention the subject, 
I'll] include old Granny Gray, also.” 
And Mrs. Gray looked soberly at her 
fun-loving but thoughtless boy. 

“Oh, I krow !” said Will, blushing fu- 
riously, ‘‘mamsie’s talking about herself 
and father.” 

“But we shall be old some day, and 
rude boys will speak of us in the way 
you did of old Mr. Bates just now,” said 
Mrs. Gray, earnestly. 

‘‘But what is your joke, Will?” said 
Alice, folding her napkin and addressing 
Will. 

“IT guess I’d better not tell,” said 
Will, holding a big pancake, which Brid- 
get had just brought in, before his face to 
hide his blushes. 

“JT want to tell you a little story,” said 
Mrs. Gray, looking thoughtfully away 
from Will’s face, and addressing herself 
to the book-rack in the corner. 

“When papa and I were young people 
and first came to L to live, we 
were, like the most of young beginners, 
poor, not only in pocket, but in experi- 
ence and wisdom ; but, fortunately, we 
lived close by well-to-do neighbors, who, 
from the first, took a neighborly interest 
in us, and were the kindest of friends, 
he often lending papa money when he 
needed it in his business, his wife giving 
me advice and encouragement, which was 
mare valuable than money. 


‘Then, as you children began to come, 
this kind neighbor was ready to leave 
her home at any hour to come and min- 
ister to your wants in sickness, or to give 
‘me the benefit of her experience in car- 
ing for you. | 

“Once when Will was very sick with 
scarlet fever and we thought he would 
die, she came and stayed with me for a 
week, watching over him night and day 
and, so far as human means go, saved 
his life, while her husband stayed in his 
lonely home, caring for himself as_ best 
he could. ‘Then when papa had an at- 
tack of fever they were both at hand to 
care for him, spending night after night 
by his bedside, until he, too, was saved 
by care and experienced nursing. 

“Since then a panic in business affairs 
has caused these kind neighbors to lose 
their property, and obliged them to give 


up their handsome residence and many 


other comforts. Then, toc, their -only 
son, who should have been the-comfort 
and stay of their advancing years, ran 
off to sea, and they have never heard 


from him since, and now, when they are 


too old and feeble to work they are poor 
and, I fear, are often pinched for the 
real necessaries of life, and it hardly 
seems appropriate for any of my children” 
(addressing the book-rack reflectively) 
“to play off tricks on Mr, —I mean old 
Daddy Bates.” 

“Oh, mamma, if you know how horrid 
it sounds to hear you speak of him in 
that way !” said Wiil, beseechingly. 


“Ts it possible!” said Mrs. Gray, in) 


| pretended astonishment; “then you 
must be careful and not set me a bad 
example.” | 

“Mamma,” said Alice, coming around 
to her mother’s chair, and whispering 
busily, while the rest were folding their 
napkins, “wouldn’t that be a ’plendid 
joke ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Gray, with 
an approving smile, ‘and one that we 
can all enjoy.” 

* * * * * 


‘IT hardly see, father, how we are go- 
ing to get along this spring,” said Grand- 
ma Bates, in a discouraged tone. ‘We 
need so many things for the change of 
the season, and it seems like it takes ev- 
ery cent to provide food, without count- 
in’ for raiment,” and she looked discon- 
solately at the best white shirt, which she 
was endeavoring to make respectable for 
“meetin’ ”’ wear. 

“That’s so, Abygil,” replied Grandpa 
Bates, reflectively, holding up a worn 
boot and surveying it with a perplexed 


Jair. ‘Now, that boot ain’t in no condi- 


tion to ’ncounter the April weather, an’ 
what to do I don’t know.” 

“Well, father,” said the old lady, 
more cheerfully, “the Lord has never 
failed us yet, and we will trust him, 
though we can’t see jest how the prom- 
ises are going to be fulfilled ; but we’re 
sure that we are of more value in his eyes 
than the sparrows, ain’t we, father?” 

“Yes, mother, yes,” replied the old 
man, drawing on the bcot with a more 
hopeful air. “I don’t know why, Aby- 
gil, but it’s seemed to me lately as if we 
were going to hear from Franklin. I 
can’t believe but that the boy’s a-livin’.” 

“Oh, father !” said the old lady, look- 
ing up with a happy light in her faded 
eyes. “I haven’t said anything, but I’ve 
had the same feelin’ lately. Who’s that 
knockin’, father?” and, with a final tug 
at the hole-y boots, grandpa went to the 
door. 

“If you please, Grandma Bates,” said 
Will Gray, sticking his curly head into 
the room and shoving a big basket into 
the old man’s hand, “mother wants to 
know if we may all come over and take 
tea with you this afternoon ?”’ 

“Of course, you may,” said Grandma, 
cordially ; “tell your ma thank you, and 
you’re more than welcome”; and Will 
went off with a whistle, which sounded 
from away down in the warm spot in his 
heart, as he thought of the contrast be- 
tween this joke and the one he had first 
planned. | 

“Well, if that ain’t just like Mis’ 
Gray,” said Grandma, as she uncovered 
the basket and revealed snowy biscuit, 
honey, a pound of choice tea, and, last- 
ly, a large frosted cake, surmounted by a 
little cupid in sugar. 

“Well, now, said Grandpa, admiring- 
ly ; “if that cake tastes half as good as it 
looks, it will be a treat” ; and he trotted 
off into the bedroom to look for a stray 
pair of gloves. | 

“Mother, mother,” hecried a moment 
later, “come and look!” and his wife, 
with as much speed as her rheumatism 
would allow, rushed to the bedroom. 

“See that, Abygil!” said Grandpa, 
pointing to a new pair of boots incased 
in shining new rubbers, sitting at the 
head of the bed. “April isa month of 
showers, but I didn’t look for’t to rain 
down sech drops as these” ; and the tears 
fairly stood in the old gentleman’s eyes 
in his surprise and pleasure. 

“Didn’t I tell you we was of more 
value than the sparrows?” said Grand- 
ma, after she had examined and admired 
the treasures to their .owner’s satisfac- 
tion, ‘an He can always find instruments 
to carry out His will,.’ she added, reflect- 
ively. ‘Now, Mis’ Gray knew that I al- 
ways aired my bedroom of a mornin’.”, 

‘* Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face,’’ 
Sang Grandma Bates all the forenoon in 
her high, cracked voice, as she went 
about her small house, brushing, dusting, 
and making her preparations for the ex- 
pected visitors. 

‘Queer how them words do run in my 
head,” she exclaimed, after she had sung 
them for probably the twentieth time; 
‘but it does seem so true this morning ; 
here we was complainin’ and groanin’ 
over our cloud, and His mercies over- 
took us in the very act.” 

It was a very merry tableful that sat 
down with the old people that afternoon 
—so full of tickle and nudges that they 
could scarcely preserve any sort ‘of pro- 
priety through Grandpa’s rather long 
blessing, for his heart was so full of 
thanksgiving that he could not condense 
it very much. But, as Mamie was not 
in. the secret, they managed to restrain 
themselves until the time for the cake- 
cutting arrived, for, as Alice had helped 
to set the table, she had coaxed. Grand- 
ma to defer that operation until the last 
moment on the plea of disturbing the 
sugar cupid. 

“Bless me,” said Grandma Bates, 
standing up in her earnestness to over- 
come the obstacle which met the knife, 
“how hard this cake du cut!” 

“April fool, Grandma,” shouted the 
merry children, unable to restrain their 
merriment another moment ; and the el- 
ders were hardly behind in their enjoy- 
ment of the old lady’s surprise when the 
cake was finally cut, revealing a hollow 
center, which was filled with shining sil- 
ver pieces neatly frosted over. 

“Well, if that don’t beat all April fool- 


ing his nose with a resounding blast. 
‘Seems to me, Abygil, these good peo- 
ple are bound to run on the Lord’s ar- 
rands to-day.” 

“Only bread cast on the waters which 
is coming in again, Father Bates,” said 
Mr. Gray, heartily. ‘‘When we were 
young and needed your help it was _nev- 


in’ I ever heard of,” said Grandpa, blow-. 


turned and you neéd us, it would be an 
ill-return to forget you in your old age.” 

“A letter for Grandpa Bates !” cried 
Walter, who had’been to the postoffice, 
while Alice, with nimble fingers, had 
helped to wash and put away the tea 
dishes, and he handed a soiled etter, all 
emblazoned with foreign post marks to 
the old gentleman, who opened it with 
trembling fingers. 

‘“Abygil, praise the Lord again for all 
his marvelous kindness!” said the old 
man, with streaming eyes. ‘“‘It is from 
Franklin, and he is coming home to be a 
stay and comfort to us in our old age”; 
and Mr. Gray, at the old man’s request, 
for his glasses would persist in blurring 
so that he could not see, took the letter 
and read the long-lost son’s account of 
his wanderings, and of how he had final- 
ly embarked in a business in India, 
which had made him a rich man, and 
last, but not least, how he had been led 
to see his folly agd wrong, and, forsaking 
it, became a Christian, whose first act of 
reparation was to write to the parents, 
whose hearts had been so long wrung by 
his unfilial conduct. | 

“Here’s sumfin ’at dropped out of ze 
letter,” said little Mamie, handing Grand- 
ma Bates a crisp bill; and that good 
woman had another burst of joyful tears 
when she found it was good for one hun- 
dred dollars, effectually solving the prob- 
lems of the morning. | 

“Mamsie, I think we’ve had the very 
jolliest First of April we ever had in our 
lives !”’ said Will, as the family were once 
more seated in their coy sitting-room. 

“By the way, Walter,” said Mr. Gray, 
as he hung up his overcoat, “did you 
play your trick on poor Jane Matson ?” 

“Well, no, father,” replied Walter, 
with a smile, “the order of the day 
seemed to be casting bread upon the 
waters, and I was afraid if I sent out 
such a loaf it might come back to me 
with a thorn in it.” 

“An’ I fordot to put any pwickers in 
Bwidget’s bed,” said Mamie, lifting a 
sleepy head from mamma’s shoulder. 

“For which tired Bridget is devoutly 
thankful, no doubt,” said papa, as he 


lifted the tired baby and carried her off 


to the nursery.— Northern Christian 
Advocate. 


HOW TO TRAIN A CANARY. 


Set the cage on a table near where 
you wish to sit ; after a little conference 
with the bird, introduce a finger between 
the wires near the favorite perch, hold- 
ing it there patiently, yourself occupied 
with book or paper the while. Presently, 
as it shows no disposition to harm him, 
he cautiously goes up to examine it. 
Then he picks to ascertain its quality, 
maybe he fights it. That is well; he no 
longer fears it. Pay him with a little 
bird food, and put him away. Next day try 
him again. He may go farther and 
light on it, or he may be several days 
getting thus familiar. Be patient. Once 
this step is attained, vary the programme 
by introducing the finger in other spots. 
He will soon light on it at any point or 
angle. Then try the door, at first thrust- 
ing the finger under it, next time fasten 
it open, blockading egress with the rest 
of the hand as one finger extends within. 
When he perches on it, draw him forth 
a little, next time tempt him to the perch 
outside a little, and so on. In a short 
time you have but to open the cage 
door, uplift a finger, and he is sure to 
fly for it; and he may thus be called to 
any part of the room to rest on the fa- 
miliar perch. 

Most birds learn this familiarity in a 
few days, yet there will be. those who will 
be two to four weeks about it.—Our 
Dumb Animals. 


TWO VERY DIFFERENT YOUNG MEN. 


‘What a marked difference there is 
in young men,” remarked a suburban 
matron the other day. ‘I have two 
nephews who alternately ‘run out ’ from 
the city to see me, generally staying all 
night. It almost gives me the shivers to 
allot that spare room to one of them, he 
is so exceedingly careless. It looks next 
morning as if Bedlam had been loose, 
Everything is out of place. The towel- 
rack is overturned, the- pillow-shams are 
crushed, the wash-bowl is left full of 
water, the windows are flung open to 
the incursive flies, and everything gener- 
ally is at sixes and sevens. But there’s 
the other nephew—Bless my soul, it’s a 
pleasure to have him come! Why, you’d 
think the daintiest lady had slept in the 
room. He removes the shams and 
spread, washes the soap before he returns 
it to the soap dish, puts the towel square- 
ly on the rack and the comb into the 
brush, refixes the tidy on the bureau, and 
bows the shutters before he comes down, 
and all that. Why, I’ve got nothing to 
do scarcely but remake the bed, and one 
would hardly know he slept in it. I 
cannot see why there should be sucha 
marked difference between the young 
men when they are so much alike in al- 
most every other respect. It’s more 
likely born in them than bred in them.” 


—Exchange. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy.— 
Physicists tell us, with an air of triumph, 
that man’s highest powers are dependent 
upon his material frame, that he cannot 
truly exist apart from it. Christ told us 
so long ago, and guarded the truth from 
exaggeration, though we may not before 
have felt the full significance of. his mes- 
sage, when he raised his body from the 
grave to the right hand of God in token 
of his victory over death—-Canon West- 
cott. 

Requested to define the word * den- 
tist,” Saphir said, “He is a man who 
pulls out other people’s teeth to get 


er withheld, and now that the tables are 


| something for his own to bite.” 


‘HOW TO, MAKE CANDY AT HOME. 


Sugar Candy.—Three cups of sugar, 
one of water, wine-glass of vinegar, table- 
spoon of butter. Test hy dropping in 
water ; if done it will be brittle. Pour 
on greased plates ; when cool, pull. 

Cream Candy.—One pound granu- 
lated sugar, one tablespoonful cream of 
tartar, one of soda, half a tumbler of 
cold water, one teaspoon of vanilla. Boil 
until it threads; pour on greased plates 
tocoo. 

Lemon Candy.-—Take half’ a pound 
of loaf-sugar and a cup of water, cook 
slowly over a brisk fire, add a tablespoon 
of vinegar and a teaspoon of butter; boil 
twenty minutes; flavor with extract of 
lemon, and pour in greased plates to 
cool, 

Ice-cream Candy.—-Saueeze the juice 
of one lemon into a cup; boil two pounds 
of white sugar, two ounces of butter, one 
teacup of water, with the rind of the 
lemon ; stir in the juice of the lemon ; 
when brittle, take off and pour in butter- 
ed plates. 

Molasses Candy.—One cup of New 
Orleans molasses, one tablespoon of vin- 
egar, one cup of brown sugar, one ounce 
of melted butter; boil until it hardens 
when dropped in cold water; add a tea- 
spoon of sugar and pour in buttered 
plates. When cool, pull and cut in 
sticks. 

Hickory-nut Candy.—Two cups of 
sugar, half a cup of water; boil until 
thick; flavor with extract of lemon; stir 
in one cup of hickory-nut meats, and 
turn into a large, flat dish. When cold, 
cut in squares. 

Almond Candy.—To one pound of 
sugar take half a pint of water and the 
white of one egg; let stand a short time, 
then boil a few minutes ; skim and boil 
until thick, then mix in the blanched 
almonds; remove from the fire and stir ; 
pour in buttered plates. 

Pop-corn Candy.—Boil one cup of 
white sugar, half a cup of water, and one 
tablespoonful of butter. Cook until brit- 
tle ; stir in-ten quarts of corn, well pop- 
ped ; stir until mixed. 

Butterscotch.—Three pounds of sugar, 
a quarter of a pound of butter, a teaspoon 
of cream of tartar, tablespoonful of ex- 
tract of lemon ; add water to dissolve the 
sugar; boil until brittle; when done, 
butter large and shallow pan and pour 
on; when partly cold, mark off in squares. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


How easy it is to follow one of the 
two lives—the animal, or the intellectu- 
al—how difficult to conciliate the two! 
In every one of us there exists an animal 
which might have been as vigorous. as 
wolves or foxes if it had been left to de- 
velop itself in freedom. But, besides the 
animal, there existed also a mind, and 
the mental activity restrained the bodily 
activity, till at last there is a serious 
danger of putting an end to it altogether, 
I know two men, about 55 years old 
both of them, and both of them admira- 
bly active. They tell me that their 
bodily activity has been preserved by an 
effort of the will;that if they did not reso- 
lutely keep up the habit of using legs 
and arms in daily work or amusements, 
their limbs would have stiffened into 
uselessness, and their constitutions 
would have been unable to bear the call 
of any suddenemergency. Oneof them 
has four residences in different parts of 
the same country, and yet he will not 
keep a carriage, but is a pedestrian ter- 
rible to his friends. The other is at the 
head of a great business, and gives an 
example of physical activity to his work- 
people. Both have absolute faith in ha- 
bitual exercise; and both affirm that if 
the habit were once broken they could 
never afterwards resume it. We need 
this faith in exercise, this firm conviction 
of its necessity, the sort of c®nviction 
that makes a man go out in all weathers, 
and leave the most urgent ‘intellectual 
labor for the mere discipline and hard- 
ening of the body. Few students possess 
this faith in its purity. It is hard to be- 
lieve that we shall get any good from 
exercise proportionate to the sacrifice of 
time.—Philip Gilbert Hammerton. 


A GREAT WRONG. 


An International Parcels-post treaty 
between the United States and Canada 
took effect on March ist. By this ar- 
rangement all the mail matter included 
in the provisions of the treaty are sent 
in the mails from one country to the 
other at the single rate of postage pre- 
vailing inthe country where it is mailed, 
Seeds, bulbs and plants are among the 
specified articles, and, as the rate of 
postage on them is four cents a pound 
in Canada, they can be mailedin Canada 
and sent to this country at that rate. 
This is a discriminatian against our own 
country with a vengeance. The cost of 
sending seeds, bulbs and plants from 
Canada to any postoffice in the United 
States, four cents a pound—-four pounds 
for sixteen cents. From one _ postoffice 
to another in this country, sixteen cents 
a pound—four pounds for sixty-four cents, 

We ask our readers to make all possi- 
ble effort to exert their influence upon 
the Members of Congress from their dis- 
‘tricts to remedy this evil, which affects 
every purchaser of seeds in this country. 
—Vick’s Magazine for March. 


sioner of Agriculture, in his third report 
on adulteration of food, drinks and 
drugs, sounds a note of warning against 
beer, which is found to be generally 
adulterated with acid, poisonous and in- 
jurious to health. It is the part of wis- 
dom to let it alone. It is hot surprising 
that life insurance companies regard 


| Temperance Advocate. - 


ADULTERATED BEER.—The Commis-" 


beer risks as extra hazardous. National” 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


| 
BREAKFAST. . 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverrge which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
tiom may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak poirt. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
| Civil Service stte. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, 
labeled thus: 


James Epps & Co., Hom thic Chemists, 
Lon Bugiand. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


OXF" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 

Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TuBBS & Co., 


Nos. 611 and GA3 Front Street, 
Factory at THE PoTrRERo. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


seer eee eee 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
‘ BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent. Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
0G" Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 20 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR ape POULTRY SEASON- 


EDWARD CARLSON, 5. P. CURRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 


THE GARLSON-CURRIER 


Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


ss. 


MILL: Cor Srzvenson anp Ecker STREETS. 


Salesroom: 
885 Market St., San Francisco. 


The beauty 
BEAUMONT soutn- 
ern California, and her great health resort, is 
2,500 feet above the sea, 80 miles east of Los 
Angeles, on the 8. P. R. R. The Richest 
Soil, Purest Water, Grandest Scenery 
and Finest Climate in this sunny land are 
to be found at Beaumont. The high and 


vos SOUTHERN 
OA LIFORN TA 


with pulmonary troubles, All semi-tropic and 
deciduous fruite grow to perfection here. Five 
to twenty Acre tracts and town lots now selling 
at low rates and liberal terme. For particu- 
lars and maps apply to 
H. SIGLER, President, 
The Southern Oalifornia Investment Oo. 
9 Main St., Los Angeles, Cal, 


DEEDS OF DARING 


BY BLUE AND GRAY. 


The t collection of the most thrilling 
personal adventures on both sides during the 
Great Qivil War. Intensely interesting ac 
counts of exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn 
hopes, heroic bravery, imprisonments and 
haficbteadth escapes, romantic incidents, and 
. brilliant successes and - animous actions 
on each side the jine. 60 chapters. PRO- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED to the life. No 
other book at all like it. AGENTS WANTED. 
Outsells everything. Time en te al- 
lowed agents short of funds. P T BOOK 


00., Box 6818, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
and then act; they will find honorable 


RICHL employment that will not take them from 
their homes and families. The profits are large and 
sure for every industrious person. Either sex,young 
or Old; capital not needed; we start you. ery- 
thing new. No special ability required; you, reader, 
ean do it as well as any one. Write to us at oncefor 


REWARDED are those who read this 


| 800 Co., Portland, Maine 


fuli ticulars, which we mail free, Address 


PPSS COCOA. 


| 


Cash Asscts - - $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—811 Oalifornia Street. 


| INSURE IN 
California’s Mullion Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000.000 


D, J. Stapyes, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice Pres. 
Wu. J. Dourron, Secretary. 
E. W. CARPENTER, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


INCORPORATED Marca 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,600 
1,000,000 
HENRY L. DODGE............ .. President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 


Drrgctors—Henry L. Dodge, Charlee Main, 
Albert Miller, Lonis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE (G0. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS...............-. $5,055,946, 45 


BELDEN & COPRAN, [Aanagers, 


818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
- Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 51387. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, 
10oct-tf, 


THE AMERICAN. 


66 E JOIN OURSELVES TO NO PARTY 
that does not carry the flag and keep 
step to the music of the Union.’’ 

HE AMERICAN is a sixteen-page weekly, 
devoted to the AmgeRICAN MOVEMENT, treating 
on political, social and literary topics. Arti- 
cles, to appear shortly, on the industrial, eco- 
nomic and political phases of the ImmreRratTion 
QUESTION are ha from the pens of W. W. 
Morrow, P. D. Wiggiaton, W. H. Mills, J, 
West Martin and others. 

TERMS: One year, $3; single copy, 10 cents. 


Address THE AMERICAN, 
415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


Over 6:000,090 PEOPLE USE 


to be the 


tne 
D.M. FERRY &Co’s 
Deserip- 


D. M. FERRY &CO., Detroit,Mich. 


.---4 BOOK ENTITLED.... 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT: 


Or, Taz Oonriict Between MAN ALconot, 
by U, 8. Sznaton HENRY W. BLAIR, is being 
published by Wm. E. Smythe Co., Boston. It 
is &® book of 600 pages, imperial octavo size. 
We bave seen advance pages of this excellent 
book, which is destined to exert a great infiu- 
ence in this conflict which is upon us. It is 
packed with facts which all should know. Sold 
only by subscription; prices — $2.75, $3.75, 
$5.25. Send for copy to J. W. HUEY, 6:3 
Post street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MUSIC243%=SPRING. 


There are yet some weeks of co>l weather io 


which to prepare and practice music for the 


concluding concerts and festivals of the seaso :. 


It is time to send for our 
ow ris and boys begin to practice th 
sweet OANTATAS— VOIOES OF ATURE. ~ 
FOREST JUBILEE BAND or MERRY OOM- 


cents, or $3.60 per dozen. 
, Pupils of the higher 

REHEABBAL (50 cts., or $4.50 per doz.), 

NEW FLOWER QUEEN (60 cts., or $5.40 per 
doz.), or HAYMAKERS ($1.00, 9.00 per doz.). 


Fine Cantatas of moderate difficulty for 
adults are: HEROES OF ’76 ($1.00), HERB- 
ERT AND ELSA (76 cts), JOSEPH'’S BOND- 
AGE $1), BEBECOA cts.), BUTH AND 
MEL ( ots. ), BAT TLE 
OF HUNS (80 cts). Send for lists. 


ta Books Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


O. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


EASTER MUSIC! 


PANY or NEW FLORA’S FESTIVAL, cach 40 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, Cai. | 


| WEDNESDAY, 28, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ABVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal- 


Taxes Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
curio for one year. Tue Paocrric is not 


published to make money or pay salaries, 
_ but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 


you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for Tue Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, 1888. 


In common with the whole country, 
we are pained by the unlooked-for death 
of Chief-Justice Waite (of pneumonia) 
last Friday morning. This gentleman was 
in California last year, and seen by some 
of our readers, it may be. He was a 
native of Lyme, Ct.; was graduated at 
Yale, in 1837, in the same class with 
Rev. Dr. A. L. Stone of this city, and 
was 72 years old. He began his busi- 


ness as a lawyer in Toledo, Ohio, in his_ 


youth, and grew up with the country. 
He had held several conspicuous legal 
positions before he was nominated for 
Chief-Justice by General Grant. Sixty- 
two Senators voted for his confirmation. 
He filled his office well. He was per- 
sonally admired. His character was 
without a stain. His church member- 
ship was honorable to him. No more 
sincere, faithful, conscientious, untiring 
and cheerful an officer ever discharged 
the duties of a public station under our 


national Government than Morrison R. 
Waite... | 


A new President was inaugurated at 
the State University, “‘ charter day,” last 
Friday, in the person of the Hon. Hor- 
ace Davis, a native of Worcester, Mass. 
(a son cf Hon. John Davis); a graduate 
of Harvard, long a thriving man of busi- 
ness in this city, twice elected to Con- 
gress, and the first real Californian rais- 
ed to this position. The occasion was 
marked by happy observances and fitting 
speeches. The weather was rather cool, 
but the attendance surprisingly large, 
more than one-half of those desiring to 
enter the building being unable to do 
so. Till the University has a larger hall 
of assembly, it must admit by ticket 
those it most wishes to see. Every 
friend of the University must hope that 
it will be long before it shall view anoth- 
er inaugural scene. 


Two or three years ago it was in Austria; 
this time it was in Portugal, at Oporto, 
that a theater took fire amid the “ scen- 


structure was crowded. Of course, a 
pinic ensued; there were only narrow 
oxenings below, and none from the gal- 
lery, and more than a hundred perished 
by trampling, or by suffocation. The 
rear entrance was from the street, and 
the actors and employes made good their 
escape; otherwise, the destruction of life 
mist have been even greater. Let it be 
clearly understood by all that no place 
is sO dangerous as a common theater, 
and that the danger does not stop with 


danger to health and custom, life and 
limb. 


The London Christian World of 
March 1st comes with its editorial page 
in “mourning” for the death of its edit- 
or and proprietor, James Clark, who had 
been at his post thirty years and had 


in religious journalism in the world. He 
was 64 years old, and had been ill for a 
year. His three sons succeed him. 
They took his place, in fact, months ago, 
and have made no change in the spirit 
or purpose of the publication. The pa- 
per is a very profitable one. About half 
of its 16 or 20 pages are given up to ad- 
vertisements, which pay high prices, be- 
cause the circulation is large, and ‘be- 
cause it goes into hosts of the best fam- 
ilies in Great Britain. To have built up 
such a paper is to have erected a monu- 
ment of enduring grandeur, and to have 
filled a sphere of influence to which it 
were difficult to fix any limitations. 


George Peabody was an American, 
whose fortune ‘was made in London. In 
addition to all he did for his own coun- 
try, he gave two and a half millions to 
the poor of London for the erection of 
cheap and healthful homes. That char- 
ity has done wonders, and has stimulated 


read in the last report of the trustees of 
the fund that it now amounts to more 
than four and a half millions, while there 


| mously rich ? 


rooms each, 1,782 of three rooms éach, NOTES ON PIONEER DAYS. 


2,351 Of two rooms each, and 807 of 
one room. Three blocks of buildings, 
to contain 136 rooms, are now in process 
of erection. The small charge for rent 
and the interest on the unused balance 
keep swelling the fund by about $100,- 
000 a year. Who can estimate the 
amount of vice this fund has prevented 
and the amount of comfort, health, in- 


dustry and virtue it has promoted al- 
ready ? 


Epirors Paciric: I have been much 
interested in reading the “Reminiscences 
of Pioneer Life in California,” by Rev. 
T. Dwight Hunt, inasmuch as 1 was a 
resident of San Francisco at the time of 
his arrival, and, to some small extent, a 
co-laborer with him (as layman) in the 
work in which he was engaged up to 
April, 1849. I well remember all the 
persons of whom he makes mention, 
and had social and business relations. 
with nearly all ofthem. I first. met Mr. 
Hunt at Honolulu, on July 21, 1848. 
Having visited the Royal School during 
the day, in company with my wife and 
several other friends, we accepted an in- 
vitation to take tea and spend the even- 
ing with the family. There were present 
in the evening Captain Hill, commander 
of our ship Rhone, Captain Stout of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a fellow-passenger, on 
his way to San Francisco, as the first 
agent of the P. M. S. S. Company, 
Rev. Mr. Damon, pastor of the Bethel 
church, several of the missionaries of the 
island, Rev. Mr. Armstrong, Minister of 
Public Instruction, several of the officers 
of the navy, and also Rev. T. Dwight 
Hunt and wife. The members of the 
royal family attending the Royal School 
were there, and entertained us with their 
performances of instrumental and vocal 
music, and by the exhibition of their 
paintings and drawings. We spent a 
very enjoyable evening, and the occasion 
has left a pleasant impression on my 
memory. Of course, in such a gather- 
ing it was impossible to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with all who were 
present, but I remember having several 
minutes’ conversation with Mr. and Mrs, 
Hunt in regard to the islands, and the 
particular work in which they were en- 
gaged, so that we were not strangers on 
his arrival here. Our ship, which brought 
us round the Horn, sailed from Balti- 
more December 22, 1847, and, after vis- 
iting Valparaiso, Cobija, Islay, Arica 
and Callao, and stopping several days 
and, sometimes, weeks at a place, left 
Callao for Honolulu, June 15, 1848, 


—— 


We saw in an English journal the oth- 
er day a protest against the appointment 
of a certain person to a professorship in 
the Presbyterian college at Caermarthen, 
Wales. It was signed by several Unitar- 
ian ministers. A correspondent of the 
Christian Register from England, and, 
presumably, of the same faith with that 
journal, informs us that one of “our” 
preachers has been appointed to the 
position, but he adds naively: ‘ This 
word, Presbyterian, has little theological 
significance; perhaps, none! Dr. Vance 
Smith is the principal of the college ; 
and four years ago there were in it 
twenty-nine students, of whom three 
were Unitarians. Of Dr. Vance Smith 
we have heard, and we _ conclude 
that names don’t always stand for the 
things they seem to. Here is evidently 
a case of progressive orthodoxy, but it 
is an old instance. History is ever re- 
peating itself. | 


The result of the vote in Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Pastors’ College Association must 
have been gratifyingtohim. For of 456 
votes, 432 were positively affirmatory of 
the basis of fellowship which emphasizes 
“the doctrines of grace.” These 432 
will have the participation in reorganiz- 
ing the association, which is to take 


place ae The Council of the Baptist arriving at the latter port July 18, 1848. 
Union, from which Union Mr. Spurgeon | Here we first learned of the discovery of 
resigned, has set forth a declaration of | gold in California. At first, we were in- 


evangelical convictions, which is moder- | credulous, but, on being shown several 
ate in tone, and the Christian World | °U=°*s of specimens brought from there 


regards its moderateness “with thankful- by persons who had recently arrived 


from this Coast (among them Captain 
ness,” for under it “the New Theology | McKee of the firm of McKee, Anthon 
may claim communion with the Old.” 


& Co.), we had to be convinced. We 
By the way, the founder, editor and pro- | spent thirteen days very pleasantly at the 
prietor of this very broad journal, Mr. 


islands. We were invited to their social 
James Clarke, died Bébrenry. o4th,ot gatherings, and welcomed to the hospi- 
the age of sixty-four. He was a man 


tality of their homes, and left with a 

, grateful appreciation of the courteous 
of great enterprise, and made his news- 
paper and other periodicals a powerful 


and generous treatment we had received. 
On Monday, July 31, 1848, we set sail 
influence among Congregationalists and 
all dissenters. 


for San Francisco. Our friends on 
shore gave us three hearty cheers as otir 
vessel glided out of the harbor, which we 
as heartily returned. We arrived at 
San Francisco August 27, 1848. We 
entered the harbor in the afternoon, 
without a pilot. lt was on the flood 
tide, with a strong coast wind, that car- 
ried us rapidly through the Golden Gate, 
and, before’ we hardly knew it, were 
dropping anchor in front of the little vil- 
lage of San Francisco. Scarcely had we 
let go our anchor before several gentle- 
men came on board to welcome us and 
to get the latest news. No steamer had 
yet entered these waters. Our ship was 
the first American vessel that had ar- 
rived since the ratification of the treaty 
of peace between Mexico and the United 
States at the close of the Mexican War, 
which gave us California. Among those 
gentlemen who came on board to meet 
us was Lieutenant Gilbert, of whom Mr. 
Hunt speaks in such just terms of praise. 
With several of our passengers, I accom- 
panied them ashore. ‘The strong wester- 
ly wind blew the sand and dust in our 
faces as we toiled our way up Washing- 
ton street to his office, opposite the 
Plaza, where we spent an hour or so im- 
parting and receiving information, all be- 
ing eager to obtain thelatest news. Mr. 
Gilbert was then publishing the Califor- 
nia Star. The Alta was started Janu- 
uary’1, 1849. I have a copy of the first 
number. Next morning I was up early. 
I did not sleep much on account of 
fleas. The westerly wind had died 
away. All was still as midnight, except 
the sound of my footsteps on the wind- 
worn, bare ground, as they echoed 
among the vacant lots. On my way 
down Washington street I saw not a hu- 
man being until I came to the corner of 
Montgomery street. Most of the peo- 
ple had gone to the gold mines. There 
I met Mr. C. L. Ross, of whom Mr. 
Hunt makes mention. As a merchant, 
he, of course, had heard of the arrival of 
our ship, and we were soon acquainted. 
Below Montgomery street, near Wash- 
ington, I saw a second man coming out 
of a rude building, with a Sack of barley, 
intended for his horse, which he loaded 
on a wheelbarrow, and proceeded to 
Very hurtful-chargesare | wheel towards Mr. Ross’ store, where we 
made this great railroad \corpora=!| were standing. As he came up to 4s, 
tion. How is it that they who are’too | Mr. Ross introduced him’to me as Mr. 
poor to pay their debts are yet so enor-|C. V. Gillespie, of whom Mr. Hunt also 
Hasn't this a look of dis- | speaks in his article. With that cordial 
honesty ?- Cana man make $70,000,000 | greeting common to early Californians, 
in less than twenty years in honest ways, | he invited me to go up'and take break- 
and while dealing fairly with the Govern- | fast with him, which I did. There I 
ment, his employes and the public?j.met his most excellent and ‘cultured 
Mr. Stanford is very liberal with his | wife, who was the center of a limited 
money; he is-giving away large sums for | circle of as. refined and intelligent peo- 
his University, and other good objects. 
But, did he come fairly by the money 
which he so liberally dispenses? That | west side of the Plaza, facing the bay, as 
is an important question, and one upon was also the schoolhouse, at which Mr. 
which we confess we have serious doubts.’|] Hunt afterwards preached. Some time 

‘ in October, prior to Mr. Hunt's arrival, 
the brig Belfast came into port from 
New York with a cargo of merchandise, 


A Unitarian divine, Dr. Hedge, has 
lately shown how the doctrine of Satan 
has been gradually eliminated from pro- 
gressive theolggy, although it plays so 
prominent a part in the New “Testa- 
ment.” Yes, rejoins the editor of the 
organ in Boston, to which Dr. Hedge 
gives his communication, “Even Jesus 
himself believed in Satan as a real exist- 
ence. The doctrine is woven into the 
very texture of the New Testament.” 
But our editor proceeds, “ But Christ- 
lanity .needed to be purified.” We 
have great respect for Dr. Hedge, and 
for the editor, who tells us that Christian- 
ity needed to be purified ; but it is very 
singular that Christianity has been gen- 
erally best purified, by going back to the 
New Testament, and to the doctrine of 
the Son of Man. Between Jesus and 
our respected purifying brethren at Bos- 
ton, we feel constrained to adhere to the 
former, for “every one that hath this 
hope in Him, purifieth himself, even as 
He is pure.” On the whole, we are in- 
clined to think that what is here said of life 
is true of doctrine. At least, the claim 
that Christ made was that he spoke what 
he knew, and testified what he had seen. 
Whatever may be said of the separation 
between doctrine and life in professed 
disciples, they were one in the Master. 


The papers are writing up the poor 
way in which Senator Stanford started in 
life; and how the burning of his law li- 
brary in Wisconsin resulted in his com- 
ing to California, where, in less than 
forty years, he is said to have amassed a 
fortune of $70,000,000. Really, dur- 
ing the last twenty years his vast proper- 
ty has been acquired. And he isa mem- 
ber of a corporation which owes the 
United States Government millions and 
millions of dollars which they don’t pay 
—too poor ! 


day. . Their house was situated on the 


What of conscience she had was not 
yet conscience toward God, which is the 


missed his antagonist. 
he fired into the air, General Denver 
reserved his fire, being a good marksman 
with a rifle, when he took deliberate aim, 
and Gilbert fell. Such were the reports 
ple as can be found in San Francisco to- } at the time. 
found sensation, for Gilbert was much 
honored and beloved. 
sion, I think, of the law rendering a du- 
elist ineligible to office in this State. 


notes to a much greater length than I in- 
tended. I close -by expressing my high 


Sansome street, I think, near Pacific. 
This was the Mr. Harrison of whom Mr. 
Hunt speaks. They were both men of 
high character and useful citizens. I 
used to buy goods of them for several 
years, and knew them well, and have a 
high appreciation of their worth. To 
the Ward Brothers I had a letter of in- 
troduction from their father in New 
York. On the arrival of Mr. Hunt, Oc- 
tober 30, 1848, the merchants went to 
work and got up a subscription of $2,- 
500 for one year’s salary for him. It 
did not seem advisable at that time to 
take any steps towards organizing achurch, 
as there were but few professingChristians, 
and those few were of different denomi- 
nations. So we concluded to call him 
the chaplain of the town, and as such he 
continued to act until the following year, 
when steps were taken to organize the 
First Congregational church of San 
Francisco. The first Protestant church 
Organization in Californfa was the First 
Presbyterian church of Benicia, Rev. 
Dr. Woodbridge pastor. The next was 
the First Presbyterian church of San 
Francisco, Rev. Albert Williams pastor. 
The Baptist and Congregational churches 
followed soon after. Rev. Mr. Hunt be- 
gan preaching in the old schoolhouse on 
the plaza the next Sunday after his ar- 
rival. He was welcomed by a good au- 
dience, considering the size of the town 
and the unsettled condition of society at 
the time. I well remember that Com- 
modore Ap, Catesby Jones of the flag- 
ship Ohio, with some of his officers, used 
to attend quite regularly. Captain 
Thomas, of whom Mr. Hunt speaks, and 
Captain Stout, Agent of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, were usually there, 
being both Episcopalians. Captain 
Thomas usually led the singing. Mr. 
Hunt’s ministrations were useful and in- 
structive, and in general well appreciated. 
The first time that the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was observed occurred, I 
think, in January, 1849. There were 
just twelve persons who remained to par- 
ticipate in that service. With most of 
them a long time had elapsed since they 
had enjoyed that privilege. It was a 
sweetly solemn and joyful service, the 
first of the kind on this Coast, and long 
to be remembered. 

We were not altogether without relig- 
lous services, however, prior to Mr. 
Hunt’s arrival. I attended religious ser- 
vice in the old schoolhouse the first Sun- 
day after my arrival, which was on the 
3d of September, 1848; preaching by 
Mr. Anthony, a Methodist exhorter, and 
blacksmith by trade, and brother of the 
Rev. C. V. Anthony. He was elected to 
the Legislature from Santa Cruz county 
in 1880, and is still living there, I think. 
Episcopal services were also held at the 
schoolhouse several times, Captain Stout 
and Captain Thomas officiating. In fact, 
I do not recollect any Sabbath on which 
there was not a religious service of some 
kind during my residence in San Fran- 
cisco. Accommodations in the way of 
board and lodging in San Francisco at 

this time were scarce and meager. I was 

fortunate enough, by means of a letter of 
introduction from a young lady at the 
Islands to her father in San Francisco, 

to obtain them for myself and wife at the 
rate of twelve dollars each per week, af- 
terwards advanced to sixteen dollars. 

Mr. Hunt after a while had his study 

and, I think, his lodgings in the north- 
western portion of the town. I visited 

him at his study several times. It was 
in the attic of a one-story building or 
dwelling, the foot of the rafters coming 
to the floor, with scarcely room to stand 
erect beneath the bare rafters. There 
he sat and wrote his sermons, without a 
fire, and the winter was about as cold as 
the one just passed. At all events, I 
saw ice on the lagoon for several days in 
succession on the west side of Montgom- 
ery street, between Washington and 
Jackson streets. A German shoemaker 
had a ship’s caboose for a shop, set on 
piles in the middle of the lagoon, with a 
plank walk (also on piles or stakes) lead- 
ing from the street to his shop. He was 
holding the lot by right of possession. 

He was quite an intelligent man, and 
was afterwards elected to the town coun- 
cil. So you see that Mr. Hunt’s life as 
a missionary or chaplain was not one of 
ease and luxury. Perhaps, however, he 
fared no worse than the rest of us in 
those primitive times. After the steam- 
ers began to arrive most of the newcom- 
ers had to live in tents for lack of better 
accommodations. I had, fortunately, 

built a house for myself in the fall, about 

the time of Mr. Hunt’s arrival. It was 
not completed, however, until January, 

1849, when I moved into it. Lumber 
was high, and carpenters’ wages twelve 
dollars per day. The house cost me 
$7,000, and the fifty vara lot onthe 
northeast corner of Stockton and Wash- 
ington streets cost $3,000. A similar 
house could be built to-day for $2,000 
or less. : 

In regard tothe unfortunate duel in 

which the lamented Gilbert fell, I think 

Mr. Hunt’s memory is at fault. My 

recollection iz that it was General Den- 

ver, and not Judge Terry, with whom he 

fought. It was said at the time that 

Gilbert fired at the word, and purposely 

Some said that 


The affair produced a pro- 


It was the occa- 


But I have continued these rambling 


of the gospel, a warm-hearted and true 
friend, and genial gentleman. He dida 
good work in those early days that tried 
men’s souls and tested Christian charac- 
ter. May the blessing of God rest upon 
him in his declining years, and abide 
with him until he shall be called to go 
up higher to receive the welcome already 
accorded to him here, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant ”! 

C. E. WETMORE. 


GOOD COURAGE FOR THE RIGHT. 
BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


Let us never be afraid, no matter in 
what minority, to stand up for the right. 
It is quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that some sacred interest shall be 
at stake when ii shall fail to receive the ad- 
vocacy and defense of those who are con- 
cerned in the issue. It may be aclaim for 
loyalty and devotion to some. principle 
of righteousness, or rule of duty, the 
vindication and maintenance of which 
shall cost its champion a struggle against 
lonleness and censure. If in such debate 
we plant our feet in aid of justice and 
purity, it may bring upon our head the 
baptism of scorn, and leave our name 
a mockery and reproach. . 

But it belongs to a heroic character to 
champion righteousness in speech and 
action against whatever prospect of dis- 
honor and suffering. If one shrink from 
such unswerving fidelity, because of some 
sharp peril to his reputation and com- 
fort, he betrays a weakness that carries 
with it its own condemnation. , 

God is on the side of the right. If 
we wish to take position with Infinite 
Wisdom, Sovereignity and Power, and to 
lend our voice and our muscle to that 
which such Supremacy upholds, we must, 
at all hazards, resist the evil and ‘sustain 
the good. Such partnership gives us a 
strength which nothing can overcome, 
and sustains a hope that cannot die. 

If there be at first apparent failure 
and defeat, it is only the .postponement 
of success for a keener trial of our in- 
trepidity, a more valiant weilding of our 
weapon, and a more decisive and com- 
prehensive victory. 

And then, it is a nobler outcome of 

all Christian warfare to fail with the 
right in any special combat, than to win 
in that battle-field with the forces of 
evil. Such failure, while we are wielding 
arms, shows our steadfastness and zeal 
in seeking the establishment of that 
which is worthy our devotion. The 
Campaign expresses and honors that de- 
votion, if its fruitfulness be defeated and 
deferred, and the cause on trial sum- 
mons us to fresh courage and daring. 
Any genuine Christian hero would rather 
suffer wounds and bleeding in striking 
for the right without overcoming, than in 
upholding the wrong in winning its base 
victories, 
Let us boldly and unflinchingly stand 
by the right, whatever hostility it en- 
counters, and strenously and fearlessly 
contend for its vindication. 


THREE JAPANESE GRADUATES. 


A letter of February 15th to Professor 
Marsh contains some items respecting 
three Japanese graduates in the class of 
1876 from Pacific University, Forest 
Grove, Or. 

Kin Saito is, at Hakodate, Judge of 
the Supreme Court. H. Tamra is at 
Osaka im a permanent position in the 
public school work by government ap- 
pointment. A. Nosse, who writes the 
letter, and who lived in the family of 
President Ellis and did housework for 
board during his last year in college, is both 
author and high official. He writes: ‘In 
September, 1885, I resigned the govern- 
ment school of Nagano ken, and became 
director of the Fuksima ken normal 
school and college. In October, 1886, 
I received the imperial appointment of 
Secretary of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Iam now the fourth in rank of 
the imperial government officers, and 
chief of the Bureau of General Affairs. 
When I was in Fuksima ken I wrote a 
book, ‘ Principles of Education,’ and of- 
fered the manuscript to a Tokyo book- 
seller, and it was published by him. It 
was received most favorably, and sold 
about thirty thousand volumes. Vis- 
count Mory, the Minister of the Depart- 
ment of Education, read the book, and 
was exceedingly satisfied with it, and ap- 
pointed me to the Department. Last 
year, by order of the minister, I wrote 
‘Ethics.’ The basis of ‘ Ethics’ is ‘ har- 
monious co-existence of self and others,’ 
or harmony of egoism and altruism. If 
classified by a philosophical name, it 
may be called the theory of rational in- 
tuitionalism. Preliminary notion is bas- 
ed upon the Golden Rule, ‘ Do to others 
as you would that others should do to 
you.’ This book on ethics is to be trans- 
lated into English by Rev. W. Deming, 
amissionary from England. I am now 
writing ‘Pedagogy,’ for use of normal 
schools. I am also a regular contributor. 
to National Education, a journal pub- 
lished monthly.” 

This is a pretty good showing for 
three Japanese boys educated in our Or- 
egon college. 


The socialists in Amsterdam made a 
demonstration against the militia law the 
other day. A cable despatch says: 
** Bodies of socialists paraded the streets 
and strongly denounced the law. The 
police interfered and dispersed the crowd, 
Several persons were injured and a num- 
ber of arrests were made.” 


The Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
of Philadelphia has passed a resolution 
that it is inconsistent with the pledge of 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE ON INDIA. 


Rev. W. H. Scudder delivered, last 
Thursday evening, at Plymouth church, 
the first of his series of lectures upon 
“India,” treating of the country, its peo- 
ple and their customs. The stereopticon 
views were of an excellent kind ; they 
were prepared especially for Mr. Scud- 
der, to illustrate his lectures. 

This, his first lecture, was well at- 


tended, and an appreciative audience 


greeted humorous passages and scenes 
with well-merited applause. 

“To present India in its proper light,” 
said the lecturer, by way of introduction, 
‘one must treat of the India of the past, 


breaking down the dykes of caste an 
changing and modernizing the land. It 
is to the past that we turn for a true in- 
sight into the customs, the methods of 
thought and the mode of living of the 
Hindus.” 

Beginning with the myths of the Hin- 
dus, the lecturer gave a graphic descrip- 
tion of the creation as told in the doc- 
trines of the Brahmins, according to 
which Brahma determined to produce 
out of himself a creation, and accom 
plished this by an egg floating upon the 
waters, thus becoming Gorusha, creator 
of all things. According to a second 
myth, which the lecturer stated he had 
never been able to reconcile with the 
first, although both, according to the 
Brahmins, are orthodox, Brahma was 
produced from the heart of a lotus flow- 
er while Vishnu slept upon the waters. 
As yet-the world was unproductive of 
the human race, so Brahma divided 
himself into two parts, male and female, 
thus becoming man and woman, the 
Adam and Eve of the Hindu race. 

The further history of the world, ac- 
cording to the Vedas, is divided into 
four periods, called yugas, the first of 
which lasted for four billions of years, in 
which Brahma reigned as man-king, and 
at the expiration of which he was remov- 
ed to celestial happiness. The second 
yuga, or that of innocence, lasted for 
1,720 billions of years ; the third yuga 
lasted 864 millions of years, while the 
fourth and present yuga, of which be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 years have elaps- 
ed, will be complete with 432 millions of 
years. 

“The Hindus are evolutionists,” Dr. 
Scudder said, “and discount the modern 
school of evolution founded on geologi- 
cal data, with their mystical expanse of 
ages. To produce the dry land,” con- 
tinued the lecturer, “Vishnu changed 
himself into a creature, half-man and 


earth from out the waters.” 

A description of the country, its nat- 
ural scenery, the snow-capped summits 
of the Himalayas, the plains of Central 
India, the Deccan, with its step-like 
mountains, the Eastern and Western 
Ghants, the presidencies and their capi- 
tals, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 
were picturesquely described and _illus- 
trated with views upon canvas. Calcut- 
ta, although termed the City of Odors, 
the lecturer said, is one of the cleanest 
cities in the world, owing to the fact that 
it is possessed of living scavengers, one 
of which, a bird called the adjutant, 
mingled with the people in the streets, 
and was protected from harm by the 
strictest legal penalties. 

The city of Bombay, with its great 
cotton mart, its bazars and immense 
trade, and its cosmopolitan population of 
Hindus, Parsees, Mohammedans and 
Englishmen, was clearly described. A 
graphic picture of the business methods 
of the place was drawn—the stillness of 
the morning hours and the bustle which 
ensued at the hour of ro, when business 
opened, and which as suddenly ceased 
at 4 o’clock, when the merchants closed 
their shops and departed from their quar- 
ters, was pleasantly narrated. A _por- 
trayal of the social habits and customs of 
the people was preceded by a short 
sketch of the origin of the Hindus and 
their ethnic relationship. - The dual 
races of the peninsula, the Tamils and 


caste of Brahmins, supposably pure Ary- 
an, and kin to Greek, Goth and Saxon, 
wére also briefly referred to. 

Speaking of caste, Dr. Scudder said 
that it worked both for good and evil. 
It hindered advancement and Christian- 
ity, but it likewise prevented the falling 
back of a semi-barbaric race into com- 
plete savagery. Caste divides the race 


or, the merchant and the sudra, or com- 
mon laborer. In whichever one of 
these a Hindu chances to have been 
born there he must remain and all his 
posterity. Below these castes is the pa- 
riah, who has fallen from caste, despised 
by every other, and who must be con- 
tent to gain his living by the, most me- 
nial and degraded methods. 

_ The next two lectures will be given by 
Mr. Scudder on Thursday evenings, 
March 2gth and April sth. It might be 
well for other churches in the city or 
State to have these lectures given in 
their communities, as they furnish a de- 
lightful evening’s entertainment. 


the Advance: “ The growth of Cathol- 
icism in New England in the last fifty 
years is something remarkable. In 
1837 New England had one Bishop, 
twenty-four priests, seventeen churches 
and. a Catholic population of 10,000. 
It now has one Archbishop, six suffragan 
Bishops, 900 priests and 600 churches, 
with a Catholic population of 1,200,000. 
This immense development has come 
about largely through the change in the 
character of the population. The native- 
born have been moving westward ; the 


guide of freedom, but conscience toward under the charge of Messrs. De Witt & 


have been built 74 dwellings of four | 


society, which is the slave of a fool. 


*Ppreciation of the. Rev. T. Dwight 
Harrison. They opened a store on! Hunt as an earnest and faithful minister 


a 


a member to sign a liquor-dealer’s peti- 
tion for license, or go on his bond. ; 


Catholic Irish, French and Italians haye 
been pouring in.” 


for ‘the tide of civilization is ~ i 


half boar, and pried with his tusks the 


other non-Aryan people, and the upper | 


into four classes, the brahmin, the warri- — 


Rev. Dr. Addison P. Foster Says in © 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Monday Club held its meeting 
this week, in the hall over Mr. Carson’s 
book store on Post street, above Dupont, 
and voted to meet in the same place on 
Monday next at 1:30 P.M. At the meet- 
ing last Monday, Rev. Professor Mooar 
presented a paper on ‘‘The Congregation- 
al Polity, According to Dr. Ross.” At 
the meeting on Monday next Rev. George 
Morris will present the subject, “ High 
License, Facts and Features.” 


Sunday morning, Rev. Dr. McLean 
in the First church, Oakland, delivered 
the last of his series of discourses on 
“The Divinity of Christ.” At night, Rev. 
J. H. Hector of this city occupied the 
pulpit. 

Two ministers in Oakland preached 
from the same text last Sabbath. The 
text was, “ The Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad.” Rev. 
C. F. Clapp of East Oakland used it on 
the occasion of the first anniversary of 
his church. Rev. G. H. Merrill had it 
as his text for the fifth anniversary of his 
church, Market street, Oakland. 


Rev. J. A. Jones has closed his labors 
at Cottonwood,and goes to build a chuch at 
Alila, Tulare county. His subject Sab- 
bath morning was ‘‘The Death of Christ, 
Producing Spiritual Life in a Vast Army, 
Which No One Can Number.” In the 
evening he was greeted with a full house ; 
subject, ‘‘ What Think Ye of Christ ?” 
At the close of the evening service, the 
church unanimously voted thanks to Mr. 
Jones for his efforts in building the 
church and doing such good work for 
the Master and his cause in Cottonwood. 
The best of feeling exists between Mr. 
Jones and his warm-hearted friends at 
Cottonwood. Rev. R. Taylor of Green 
Valley is expected to preach in the Cot- 
tonwood church next Sabbath. 


The Ninth Anniversary of the Alame- 
da church was.observed last Sabbath, 
Pastor W. W. Scudder preaching a ser- | 
mon on * The Ideal Church.” 


Sunday night, a union temperance 
service was held in Alameda. Rev. W. 
W. Scudder and others gave addresses. 


Rev. Professor Benton occupied the 
pulpit at San Jose last Sunday morning, 
and gave an address at the praise ser- 
vice in the evening which was held un- 
der the auspices of the Society of Christ- 
ian Endeavor. Professor Benton’s ad- 
dress was on music. In the morning, 
the church made an offering of $20 to 
the Theological Seminary. 

“Caleb, a Study in Heroic Character,” 
and “Love as a Motive Power,” were 
the themes on which Rev. Dr. Willey 
addressed his people in Benicia. 

“ The Rejected Stone” and “The W. 
C.T. U. and Woman’s Work in the Tem- 
perance Cause ” were the subjects of dis- 
course in Crockett. | 


Rev. W. N. Meserve preached a very 
earnest temperance sermon in Antioch, 
Sabbath evening. He has supplied the 
church pulpit for several Sabbaths, and 
reports some religious interest. 


An interesting meeting of the Y. M. 
C. A. in connection with the State Uni- 
versity in Berkeley was held last Wednes- 
day, on which occasion Rev. W. W. 
Scudder of Alameda delivered an appro- 
priate address. 

Ex-Governor J. P. St. John of Kansas 
is to deliver addresses in the First Con- 
gregational church, Oakland, next Sun- 
day, in the afternoon, and also at night. 


The Humboldt Association has been 
holding its sessions yesterday and to-day 
at Ferndale, and, from’ the programme, 
they must be having a good time and a 
feast of fat things. 

“The Religion for Laboring Men” 
was the topic on which Rev. W. C. Mer- 
rill lectured last Sunday evening in Sac- 
ramento. 

Rev. C. F. Clapp of East Oakland has 
recently given very acceptable and ser- 
viceable help in special revival meetings 
in Healdsburg and other places. 

Last Lord’s day afternoon a union 
temperance service was held in the Con- 
gregational church, Sacramento, under 
the auspices of the W. C. T. U. 


First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
PoRTLAND.—The financial system of the 
First Congregational church of Portland 
has no unusual characteristics. The church 
has tried most of the various expedients 
for providing current expenses, and has 
returned to the pew rental system as the 
most satisfactory. We aim to te moder- 
ate in our rates. The highest rent: paid 
is $120, and decreases from. that to 
nothing. Our motto is “A place for ev- 
ery one, and every one in his place.” 
These rents, together with the general 
morning and evening offerings, meet our 
current expenses. For the past year we 
have adopted the “Harris system” of 
benevolence, but, owing to a want of 
unanimity of the congregation to pledge 
themselves, are about to introduce a 
monthly basket-offering in the hope of 
gathering twelve basketfuls of missionary 
fragments ; also, we have nofs hesitated 
to call for occasional offerings” for “local 
mission work, of which we have increas- 
ing need. 

The church in Rio Vista received one 
to membership on confession March 
rith. Sabbath evening last it observed 
the request of the W. C. T. U., and held 
a union service for that object, the Meth- 
odist church uniting with them. A+ col- 
lection was taken up for the cause. 


The usual bi-monthly meeting of the 
Band of Hope was held in Bethany 
church, this city, Sunday evening, under 


which time the pastor also gave an ad- 


|a good fight, I have kept the faith; 


dress. 

The State Prohibition Convention - is 
to assemble in Metropolitan Hall, this 
city, On next Wednesday, at 11 A. M. 
Among the attractions will be Hon. 
John P. St. John, ex-Governor of Kan- 
sas, and Rollo Kirk Bryan, the inimitable 
chalk talker. Both of these are to take, 
part in the mass-meeting in Metropolitan 
Temple on the evening of that day. 

The Sacramento Record-Union gives 
nearly two columns of fine print to a 
report of the anniversary of the Sacra- 
mento Chinese Mission, which took 
place last Sunday. week at the First 
Congregational church in that city. A 
very large audience was present, and 
close attention was paid to all the ser- 
vices. The Union prints beth the ad- 
dresses made by Chinese brethren, and 
it is good reading. The one by Ong 
Tang was remarkable for the apposite- 
ness of the Scripture citations with 
which it abounded. The other, by Chin 
Toy, giving incidents of his visit to his 
native land, was sometimes amusing, 
but always thrilling—an appeal for 
Christian charity and missionary en- 
deavor before which one would sup- 
pose that every purse would open and 
every heart be eager to cry, “Here am I; 
send me.” Wi C P. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


METHODIsT.—Sixteen persons have 
professed conversion in Santa Rosa. 
A very excellent and successful work has 
been done in Amador City. The spe- 
cial services in ‘Stockton, under A. J. 
Bell have been quite successful. The 
Southern Railroad Company haveadded 
two more lots to the six already donated 
for a Methodist church at Pacific Grove. 
Now comes their generous donation of 
$10,000 toward the erection of the 
church building. The ground is being 
prepared, and it is hoped the structure 
will be completed early in the fall. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—St. John’s church, at a 
congregational meeting last Wednesday 
evening, gave a unanimous call to the 
Rev. Dr. J. K. Smith of Galt, Canada, 
to become its pastor, and the same even- 
ing Howard-street Presbyterian church 
gave a like call to Dr. Smith’s son to be- 
come their pastor. Both these ministers 
have been supply pastors to the churches 
named for three months past. 

METHODIST SouTH.—Very gratifying 
meetings have been held in Oakland. 
The Fresno church rejoices in val- 
uable accessions to its membership. 


A GOOD EASTER TALK. | 


[The following informal talk was given at 
an Easter concert several years ago, in acity 
on the Atlantic coast, by one who not long 
after laid his armor down and entered into 
rest. These notes were used only in prep- 
aration, but chanced to be preserved, and 
are offered for publication with the hope that 
some young hearts may be stirred by them 
to a faithful life-work. Additional interest 
may be felt in them from the fact that the 
grand old Emperor has just finished his 
earthly service, while the boy who then re- 
c2ived his counsel is now Crown Prince of 
Germany, the leader of great armies, and 
the one in whom rests, largely, the hope 
and destiny of the great German people, and - 
whose power will be felt, directly and in- 
directly, by all the nations of the earth]: 


A few weeks since a young man, I 
might almost say a boy, was placed in 
the German army that he might receive 
a military education. His father is the 
son of the Emperor of Germany, his 
mother the daughter of the Queen of 
England. For one in his position a 
military education is all important ; and 
as he was about to enter the army the 
Emperor of Germany, in a parting ad- 
dress to his grandson, closed with these 
words : ‘‘ Now go and do your duty, as 


and do as you may think best, or as you 
may desire; but, Go and do your duty as 
it will be taught you by your superiors. 
The military system of Germany is the 
most rigid in the world, and the lines of 
duty have to be strictly observed by the 
highest as well as by the lowest. This young 
prince will have some bitter experiences, 
and will,doubtless, think unnecessary bur- 
dens are placed upon him; that he might 
be indulged in many things, which as a 
soldier, he must be denied, in order that 
he may have the mental and physical 
training that will fit him for usefulness. 
The young prince will, doubtless, often 
wish to be relieved from toil ; weary and 
fatigued by marching, he will think of 
the ease and comfort of home, and will 
even wish that he might exchange situa- 
tions with many in the more humble 
walks of life; but he is to march along 
with other good soldiers and do his duty | 
as it may be taught. If, in obedience, 
he endures, he may himself become the 
leader of successful armies, and in the 
end may wear a crown. 

Now, I presume that you children 
are looking forward with interest to the 
time when you will be grown up and will 
occupy important positions in society, 
and I trust you desire to be soldiers of 
the cross. ‘Go now and do your duty 
as it will be taught you”; as it will be 
taught you by your parents, by your 
teachers, by the study of God’s Word, at 
your homes and in the Sabbath-school, 
and by associating with other good sol- 
diers who are striving to do the same thing. 
You will have trials .and temptations, 
aud may, at times, feel inclined to turn 
aside and do as those who have no high- 
er aims than to enjoy such pleasures as 
are now within their reach, regardless of 
the future; but if you are faithful and 
obedient to the end you will be able to 
say, as did the apostle, “I have fought 


henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness.” Such a life 
faintly resembles the life of our Saviour 


it will be taught you.” He did not say-Go | 


the auspices of the Y. W.C. T. U., at 


| when on earth. He was obedient to his 


parents, to every call to duty, went about 
doing good, teaching the ignorant, feed- 
ing the hungry, healing the sick and the 
lame, raising the dead,to life. ‘Though 
he were aSon yet learned he obedience by 
the things which he suffered.” His life 
was one of labor and toil, and though 
foxes had holes, and the birds of the air 


their nests, the Son of Man had not 


where to lay his head; and as the hour 
of death approached he prayed that if it 
were possible the cup might pass from 
Him, but. obediently said, ‘Nevertheless 
not my will but thine be done.” When 
his sufferings were finished and he had 
lain in the grave three days, he was 
raised from the dead, as we have been 
so forcibly reminded by the services of 
this day, and is now seated on a throne 
of glory, crowned “King of kings, and 
Lord of lords.” Children, if you would 


be like Him and “see Him as He is,”. 


“go do your duty as it will be taught 
you.” 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


The undersigned, Treasurer of the 
California Chinese Mission, acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the following amounts 
from October 1, 1887, to March 15, 
1888, omitting some offerings which, as 
having been designed for the expenses of 
the previous fiscal year, have been al- 
ready acknowledged : 


I. From Local Missions: 

Alameda —Chinese monthly offerings, 
$2; Congregational Church: O.M. 
Goddard, $10; ‘ anniversary collec- 
tion, to constitute Rev. W. W. 
Scudder, Jr., a life member, $25.. $37 00 


Oakland Japanese monthly oferings 4 20 
Oroville Chinese monthly offerings.. 7 15 


18 75 
Sacramento Chinese m’thly offerings. 31 75 
San Diego—Chinese monthly offer- 
ings, $6.25; Ah Quinn, $2....... 8 25 
Santa Barbara—Chinese monthly of- 
ferings, $64.25; Chinese: Special 
offerings for books, $11.50; anni- 
versary collection, $4.50; annual 
memberships (American), of which 
fgom Mrs. . Bates, $2, $10...... 
Santa Cruz—Chinese monthly offer- 
ings, $29.40; Chinese: Special of- 
fering for refitting and furnishing 
Mission House, $50.85........... 80 25 
Stockton Chinese monthly offerings. 27 90 
Tucson Chinese monthly offerings.. 15 70 


90 25 


II. From Churches: 
Oakland First Congregat’nal Church.$150 00 
San Francisco Bethany Church— 
From Americans: E. P., $2.50. 
From Chinese: Central Mission 
monthlies, $23.15; Barnes Mission 
monthlies, $7.95; West Mission 


monthlies, $17.90; Ng Hing, $4.. 55 50 


III.. From Individual Offerings: 

$ 2 00 


IV. From Eastern Friends: 
Bucksport, Me., Miss Julia Barnard $ 5 00 
Marlboro, Mass., Miss H. F. Alexan- 

1 00 
Albany,N.Y.,Mission Sunday-school, 

by J. C. Hughson, Esq.......... 14 00 
Spring Valley, N. Y., Miss M. C. 


Grand total................. 75 


I also desire to acknowledge the fol- 
lowing offerings, made in San Diego, 
towards the enlargement and furnishing 
of the Mission House in that city : 


Bryant Howard............... 
Mrs. Baboock................. 
San Diego Lumber Company... 
Mrs. J. P. Noble...... 


Mrs. A. H. Pauly............. 
Emma R. Sheldon...... . 
George M. Hitchcock.......... 
Mrs, A. A. Thomas............ 
Mrs. A. E. Gilbert............ 
Mrs. H. L. Story.............. 


Friends not named,through Mrs. 

M. A. McKenzie............ 79 00 
Other friends, in sums of $2 orless 19 60 
Anniversary collection......... 21 40 


From Americans in San Diego.$440 00 


Pittsburgh (Pa) HazeltonMis.8’y $ 7 00 
Detroit (Mich.) Bright Shining 


SUSAN E. MEADER. 


Susan E. Meader, wife of Captain T. 
B. Meader, was widely known and high- 
ly esteemed in this city, and in Calaver- 
as and San Joaquin counties, She was 
interested in many benevolent works— 
in foreign missionary work, and various 
religious institutions, and especially’ in 
the Fruit and Flower mission. This 
charity she aided greatly, and she was 
regarded with sincere friendship by 
many of its members. 

In choice literature she took a deep 
interest, and did much to stimulate its 
circulation. Her fine critical powers 
and superior tastes made her appreciate 
such productions fully, and the enjoy- 
ment and elevating influences to be de- 
rived from them she estimated to be a 
great power for*gvod. Choice papers, 
magazines and books she sent to be dis- 
tributed in hospitals and asylums and to 
homes where such things came with a 
rareness that might be compared to that 
of pure sweet lilies in the lowly walks of 
life. The letters and other compositions 
which she has received, showing her 
connection with works of charity, and 
the broadest, truest friendship, make a 
highly interesting collection and a beau- 
tiful memento of a devoted Christian. 
Yet she was remarkably retiring, shrink- 
ing from all public notice with marked 
reserve. 

Mrs. Meader was born in Falmouth, 


| Mass., on the 16th day of March, 1818. 


She came with her husband to Califor- 
nia inthe early days, when the tide of 
emigration set strongly toward the Gold- 
en Coast. Captain Meader formed an 
advantageous business connection with 
the mining company of the copper 
mines in Copperopolis, a town which 
was then one of the most flourishing in 
the great mining belt of the State. So 
here they made their home and remain- 
ed for more than twenty years. Meader 
House, her residence, was a_ beautiful 
place, remarkable for its size and ele- 
gance, and for its picturesque surround- 
ings—the lower hills of the Sierras on 
the. direct lines of the Calaveras Big 
Trees and Yosemite Valley travel. When 
the great copper mines which are a 
characteristic feature of Copperopolis 
were closed, prosperity did not desert 
their home. Mr. Meader still held a 
good position on the Union claim, and 
Meader House became a charming rest- 
ing-place for tourists, and a resort for 
summer visitors, offering them, beside all 
the serene beauty of its surroundings, 
the rare comforts and enjoyments of a 
home, which owed its chief delights to 
its refined and cheerful mistress. She 
was so thoroughly domestic, and her 
aims were so centered in home, life 
and its occupations, that only her warm- 
friends could form a just estimate of 
her worth. 

In reviewing Mrs. Meader’s noble 
life, one feature should not be omitted, 
Having no children of her own, she 
adopted the orphan child of a sister, and 
brought this girl up, giving her the best 
advantages. Miss Ettie Meader proved 
to be all that her foster mother could de- 
sire; but the young girl had scarcely 
reached full maturity when. she died. 
This was a great grief to Mrs. Meader, 
At first it seemed almost more than she 
could survive. After recovering her 
health, she always took a deep interest 
in young girls, who chanced to be poor, 
or friendless, and although she never 
adopted another daughter, many have 
received from her a mother’s counsel 
and care. In the Copperopolis Sunday- 
school she was a tireless and energetic 
worker. Scarcely a child has grown up 
in the vicinity during the last twenty 
years, but has been a member of her 
class, and has learned to delight in her 
gentle teachings. 

Upon the 30th of last May, Meader 
House was destroyed by fire. Mrs. 
Meader bore the shock and loss of her 
long-cherished home with fortitude. Still 
her health immediately began to fail, 
though she was not deemed seriously ill 
until a few weeks before her death. She 
was removed to Stockton, where superior 
medical assistance was secured, but her 
case soon became hopeless. The resig- 
nation and Christian faith which she 
manifested during all her sufferings were 
touching and beautiful, and proved that 
she had become fully prepared, and was 
ready for the silent gleaner and the ce- 
lestial life beyond his power. Numer- 


ous friends—those who had known her 


UY 5 00 intimately for long years, and among 
$12 00 |them several young ladies, who had 
From Chinese as follows : found her a second mother, came long 
ae $20 00 journeys, and crowded around her bed 
Quon 1700 |to bid her a last farewell, and express 
Him Que..... 5 00 |their sorrow. But the saddest feature of 
Jay | taim Meader. They had been married 
a I a 6 00 | for almost forty years, and their mutual 
5 00 | affection was singularly deep and sincere. 
Quon 00 | subject, and each felt for the 
Hom Wee..................... 500 | other the highest esteem and exercised 
Charley Sing.. ................ 260 |the tenderest care. She died on the 
Other offerings of $2 or less.... 27 00 | roth inst., and her funeral took place on 
Total from Chinese......... $116 50 | the 12th in Stockton, where her remains 
E. PALACHE, Treas. C. C. M. | Farewell! Thy workisended, 
DIED. blessed with many years, 


Gran Mass. March Sth, 
v. Da . 8tro D., 67 
brother of Reved. Hl. ge Clayton’ 

Contra Costa county. 

His first pastorate was in South Dur- 
field, Mass.—seventeen years ; after that, 
for about the same length of time, he 
was pastor of the Coleraine church, in 
the same county, then at South Granby 
three years—a life-work in those churches. 


The most invetera te borro wers are 
those who borrow trouble. 


Has to the mangion Christ prepared ascended, 
And gained the recompense of toil and 
tears. 


Farewell! The word is spoken 
By quivering lips, from hearts that bleed 
. and faint; 


And yet, thy holy faith is a bright token 
Of vthe beyond, where thou wilt wait, a 
saint, 
To meet each mourner gladly 
In that fair, heavenly realm which no grief 


mars, 
Where all forgot will be, how hard,how sadly, 
We pressed the path which lies below the 
stars 


| 


Thy memory shall linger 
© some rare perfume, such as India’s 


musk; 
Though it be s by a too careful finger, 
Its sweets rise, till Time's long day 
grows dusk. | 


revermore shall bloom; for he who 
eves 
As on he’passes, precious seeds a-sowing, 
‘Shall doubtless come agaiu,’’ with golden 
sheaves. 
And, though we say farewell with sorrow, 
An Easter lily springing from the mold 

Breathes of that city, where, some glad to- 


morrow, 
Together we shall walk the streets of gold. 


MARGUERITE B. Davis. 
San Francisco, March 24, 1888. 


Y. M. C. A. BUSINESS MEETING. 


Last Thursday evening the regular 
monthly business meeting of the San 
Francisco Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was held in the parlors of the 
building. Mr. John F. Merrill of Hol- 
brook, Merrill & Stetson, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, presided. 
Reports were presented from sixteen of 
the working Committees, including the 
Educational Department, German and 
Deaf-Mute Branches, and the Twentieth- 
street Branch, Committee on Visitation 
of Sick Young Men, Employment, Gen- 
eral Secretary, etc. Ninety-five members 
were elecfed during the evening, and 
there was a short original paper by Mrs. 
Kate H. Hart, songs by Miss Jennie 
McCullen and Mr. Frank Hart. Re- 
freshments were served in abundance by 
the last, of the First Congregational 
church, and the parlors were thronged 
throughout the evening. It was a most 
interesting and enjoyable business meet 
ing, and the reports were exceedingly 
interesting. A week ago last Sunday 
Mr. McCoy organized an Association at 
Petaluma, which starts off under encour- 
aging auspices, and he is to go South in 
a few days to lay the corner-stone of the 
new Association buildings at Pasadena 
and Riverside. This special work for 
young men is getting a strong hold upon 
our people of the State. 


Thy work will live, and, growing, 


A high school girl living out of town, 
in a private letter, writes thus about the 
great snow-storm in Connecticut: “It 
began snowing last Sunday night, 11th 
March, and snowed hard until Wednes- 
day, when it slacked up. Then it snow- 
ed some Thursday. Friday it was pleas- 
ant and warm. The wind blew hard all 
the time, and drifted the snow badly. It 
was half-way up the windows of our 
house, and over the fences in a great 
many places. It was from three to four 
feet deep on a level, and drifts up to fif- 
teen feet. I have not been to school at 
all this week, for the trains stopped run- 
ning on Monday, and it has taken till to- 
day to get the cuts cleared. If it is 
pleasant Monday I shall try to go, but 
I shall walk to the depot if the crust is 
hard enough to hold me, and shall take 
my sled along.” 


A grocery firm of Kirkville, Mo., is- 
sues the following advertisement: ‘Any 
man who drinks two drachms of whisky 
per day for a year, and pays ten cents a 
drink for it, can have at our store 30 
sacks of flour, 220 pounds of granulated 
Sugar and 72 pounds of good green 
coffee for the same money, and get 
$2.50 premium for making the change 
in his expenditures.” 


STOVES. 


$1 00 to $30 OC 
cect 75 ** 35 00 
Gasoline Stoves............... 700 ** 80 00 
Coal 6 00 ** 75 00 
LAMPS. 

$0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 “ 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil. per can, $1.50; Deodoriz3d 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in ex ° 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 


Absolutely Pure. - 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More ev- 
nomical than the ordinary kind:, and cann>-t 
be sold in com petition with the multitade of 
low-test. short-weight alum or poms pow- 


ders. Sold oaly in cans. 
PowpeEsr Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. - 


BAKING 


A, W. SANBORN & CO. 


MANUFACTUREBS AND DEALERS IN 


ES 
DELIVERY ad 


BUSINEss 


WAGONS. 


Eireat-Class asons. 


Light Delivery Wagon. 


Three-Spring Express Wagon. 
PanzEL Bony. 


MANUFACTORY: Manchester, N. H. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 


24 


SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 


Beale Street, 


o>” Illustrated Catalogue ef all our Wagons 
—seventy-twaq different styles and sizes of the 
best wagons in the world—with price-list, sent 


free on application. 


W. H. Triton. Jas. CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


— DEALERS IN — 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET,! 
Opposite Powell, 


! 


OAPS, 


San Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA 
COMPANY 


of 


S 


220 to 226 Bush St. 


BEDDING and 


BEtWEES NOW AND THE TIME OF REMOVAL TO 
to our new store, STARR KING BUILDING, Geary Street, 
we will make special inducements to purchasers of all gradee 


FURNITURE, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


sure and see our goods and 


= 


-, 


* 


< 


- 


«* 


> © 


= 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


157 MARKET ST., - 


DEPOSITORY, 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds specialty._20 


— 


757 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Mrs. L. C. Gunn...........-... 25 00 
Mrs. W. W. Steward........... 25 00 Rs | 
Daniel Stone.................. 25 00 
25 00 
20 00 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Dr. Powers.............. | | 
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Children’s Cerner. 


THE PActFiIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnzspay, Maron 28, 1888. 


- The sorrowing song of the grieving bird, 


of sight ; anchors, crosses, wreaths and 


a fairly well-shaped wire. cross. 


hill and valley ring with their merry 


— 


THE LEGEND OF EASTER EGGS. 


** Dearest papa,” says my boy tome, _ 
As he merrily climbs on his mother’s knee, 
** Why are those eggs that you see me hold 
Colored so finely with blue and gold ? 

And what is the wonderful bird that lays 
Such beautiful eggs on Easter Days ? 


** You have heard, my boy, of the Man who 
died 


Crowned with keen thorns and crucified; 

And how Joseph, the wealthy—whom God 
reward— 

Cared for the corpse of his martyred Lord, 

And piously tombed it within the rock 

And closed the gate with a mighty block. 


** Now close by the tomb a fair tree grew 
With pendulous leaves and blossoms of blue, 
And deep in the green tree’s shadowy breast 
A beautiful singing-bird sat ‘on her nest, 
Which was bordered with mosses like mala- 


chite, 
Which held tour eggs of an ivory white. 


“ Now when the bird from her deep recess 
Beheld the Lord in his burial dress, 

And looked on the heavenly face so pale, 
And the dear feet pierced with the cruel nail, 
"Her heart nigh broke with a sudden pang, 
And out of the depths of her sorrow she sang. 


‘* All night long till the moon was up 

She sat and sang in her moss-wreathed cup, 

A song of sorrow as wild and shrill 

As the homeless wind as it roams the hill, 

So full of tears, so lond and long, 

That the grief of the world seemed turned 
to song. 


‘But on there came through the weeping 
night 

A glimmering angel clothed in white; 

And he rolled the etone from the tomb away 

Where the Lord of earth and heaven lay, 

And Christ arose in the cavern’s gloom, 

And in living luster came from the tomb. 


‘‘Now the bird that sat in the heart of the 
tree 


Beheld the celestial mystery, . 

And its heart was filled with a sweet delight, 
And it poured a song on the throbbing night, 
Notes, climbing notes, till higher, higher, 
They shot to heaven like spears of fire. 


“When the glittering, white-robed angel 
heard 


And heard the following chant of mirth 

That hailed Christ risen again on earth, 

He said: ‘Sweet bird, be forever blest, 

Thyself, thy eggs, and thy moss-wreathed 
nest.’ 


* And ever, my child, since that blessed night, 
When Death bowed down to the Lord of 
Light, | 

The eggs of that sweet bird change their hue, 
Aud burn with red and gold and blue, 
Reminding mankind, in their simple way, 
Ot the holy marvel of Easter day.” 

— Evangelical Messenger. 


AN EASTER OFFERING. 


SYNDEY DAYRE, 


“ That’s the very thing I’d like,” said 
Caleb to himself. He was passing a 
florist’s window and had stopped, attract- 
ed by the lovely things he saw. Pots of 
lilies stood there in the full glory of their 
Easter bloom, and every one looked at 
them first, but when he turned tothe 
carnations, heliotropes and half-blown 
roses, each with its own burden of rich 
perfume, Caleb felt that it would be hard 
to say which were most beautiful. 


But his attention had been drawn to 
some frames. which lay back partly out 


other shapes were woven in wire, and he 
perceived at a glance that they were to 
be filled with flowers. The idea pleased 
him greatly, for he had never seen any- 
thing like them before. He heard the 
florist explaining to a lady that they were 
to be filled with wet moss, in which the 
stems of a the flowers were to be set. 
He added that he had just procured 
them to use in church decorations for 
the coming Easter season, for which they 
were highly prized. | 

“If I only had one! mused Caleb, 
as he limped slowly away. “A bunch 
of my pretty wild flowers will hardly 
show among all those fine lilies and 
roses, but if I could only put them into 
one of those crosses they’d show beauti- 
fully.” He walked on, thinking very 
deeply. 

**] wonder if I couldn’t make one of 
those frames, if I tried hard: "IT'wouldn’t 
look like the boughten ones, but the 
wire won’t show under the flowers. I’ve 
a great mind to try.” 

Caleb ventured a few treasured cents on 
a small» roll of wire and worked with 
all the patience and skill he could com- 
mand, until he succeeded in turning out 
Much 
delighted with it, he could hardly wait 
for the morning before Easter Sunday, 
when he carried it to the woods where 
the wild flowers grew. 


For many a day he had been watch- 
ing them. He was fond of going to the 
woods, but it was always by himself, not 
with the noisy, jolly crowd of boys, who 
were strong and sure-footed, and made 


shouts. He could not keep up with 
their quick steps, and was a little afraid 
of getting hurt in their rough play ; so 
the nutting and fishing and berrying and 
maple sugar parties always went without 
him,:and he chose for his saunters days 
when they were occupied with something 
else. . 

The April sun seemed to shine pleas- 
antly upon him, and he rejoiced in ev- 
ery shade of tender green which appear- 
ed on the budding trees. He knew ex- 
actly where to find the most perfect 
flowers—the sunniest. banks, where the 
sunshine coaxed the earliest blooms, and 
the shady nooks, where they lingered 
the longest. 

‘Anemones and hepaticas; here you 
are, my beauties! I was afraid you 
would be gone before Easter came. But 
if Easter had come any earli¢r the other 
beauties wouldn’t have been here.” 

With loving, painstaking’ fingers he. 
filled the frame with the sodden moss 


tle flowers, sometimes pausing in fresh 
delight over some more than usually del- 
icate tinting, or to inhale*the faint, deli- 
cious breath of spring which their per- 
fume gave. 

‘© Now for the others! No one else 
knows where those lovely violets grow.” 

Carefully picking his way around a 
high rock which seemed to incline in 
tender shelter over some green leaves at 
its foot, he brushed them aside with gen- 
tle hands, and picked, one by one, the 
violets, the very first of the season. He 
set them among the others, wondering 
if the spring sunshine had not kept her 
daintiest coloring for them, and as his 
flower cross was finished, feeling sure 
that even lilies and roses could not be 
sweeter. 

But in the moment that he was gazing 
at it with great satisfaction, a sound of 
sobbing near him caused him quickly to 
turn his head, when he perceived near 
him a little girl. 

‘“What’s the matter?” he asked, in 
trouble at the-sight of her sorrow, and 
much surprised at seeing any one where 
he had supposed himself alone. 

‘© Oh,” she said, in a fresh burst of 
of grief, “I thought no one knew where 
my flowers were. I’ve been watching 
them all the sprmg, and row I had just 
come for them ”— | 

“Why, I didn’t think any oné but me 
knew where they were,” said Caleb. 
“ Did you want them very badly? Are 
you so fond of them ? ” 

** It wasn’t for myself,” said the child. 
“T was going to sellthem.” Caleb drew 
back a little at thought of his beautiful 
violets being sold. ‘Mother has been 
sick a long time, and I have sold many 
wild flowers. And a gentleman told me 
he would give me a dollar for a bunch 
of the first violets—and I wanted to get 
some nice things for mother.” 

‘There are no more violets,” said 
Caleb, hunting among the leaves. 

“No. Perhaps I can find a few of the 
others.” She looked about, once in 
awhile putting up a thin little hand to 
brush away her tears. . 

And Caleb watched her in great per- 
plexy. Hecould not earn money like 
other boys could ; he had nothing to 
bring for an Easter offering but these 
wild flowers. How could he give them 
up? And yet, how could he keep them, 
when the little girl wanted comforts for 
her sick mother? His heart was full of 
compassion for her, as, with slow steps 
he went toward her and placed the cross 
in her hands. 

“Sell that,” he said. ‘It was my 
Easter offering, but you want it most.” 

“Oh, not all you’ve got,” cried the 
child. 

“Yes, keep it just so.” And with a 
face of delight, and eagerly spoken words 
of thanks, she hurried away. 

In the bright sunshine of the Easter 
morning, Caleb’s first thought was of 
being the only one who had no flowers 
to carry to church. 

*¢ But how sorry I should feel now, if 
I had kept them,” he said to himself lat- 
er, as he watched while class after class 
of children carried their gifts to the great 
frame which had been prepared for 
them. Higher they rose, trailing ivies, 
and smilax forming a background upon 
which tasteful hands arranged the glow- 
ing wealth of tke hot-house side by side 
with treasures carefully nurtured in sun- 
ny home windows, 

But the last class had been up, and 
still one thing was wanting to make up 
the beautiful perfection of the whole. 
Then a gentleman stepped forward, and, 
above all the other offerings, placed a 
cross formed of wild flowers—anemones, 
spring beauties, hepaticas, violets — 
Caleb almost sprang from his seat in ex- 
citement, for they were all there, each 
dear little flower, seeming to smile out 
its own sweet story of wild-wood life ; 
and it was his cross! | 

‘‘T have chosen a high place for the 
wild flowers,” said the gentleman, point- 
ing to them, “‘because I think that they 
come more than any others, laden with 
the true spirit of loving self-sacrifice in 
which we rejoice in bringing gifts to our 
risen Lord. I donot know whose hands 
gathered them and wove them so careful- 
ly into this cross. I only know thata 
little boy had prepared it for his Easter 
offering, and meeting a child in sorrow 
and need, gave it toher. I hope he 
realizes that no more blessed gift can be 
laid at the Master’s feet than a deed of 
loving kindness to one of his little ones, 
for of such gifts He has said, ‘ Ye did it 
unto Me.’ It was given fully and freely, 
in singleness of heart, without hope of 
reward or approbation. ‘The flowers will 
fade, but the memory of this Easter sea- 
son will never cease to be a bright spot 
in his heart. You have all come”—he 
looked affectionately at the earnest faces 
turned up to his—“ with hands full of 
emblems of the triumph over death and 
sin, and with hearts filled with love to 
the blessed Lord who won this victory 
for us, but 1am sure you will agree with 
‘me that this flower-decked cross is a 
doubly sanctified gift.” 

More was said, but Caleb heard little 
of what followed in the fullness. of his 
rejoicing over the beautiful words he had 
heard. His last look as he left the 
church was back at the wild flowers, 
whispering softly to himself, ‘‘I did not 
know before that it would still be my 
Easter offering.” —Congregationalist: 


SoLp1erRS.—The average number of 
men capable of bearing arms in the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe is 24 and a 
small fraction per too of population. 
In France it is 27; in Ireland and Scot- 
land, 22; and’ in the United States, 23. 


Every duty we “omit obsciires some 


which grew about the roots of the trees, 
and set into it a great number of the lit- : 


truth we should have known.— Ruskin. 


MIRTHFUL MENTION. 


THE Reason.—“The Electoral Col- 
lege seems to be falling into disfavor,” 
remarked Cusmo. “Well, I don’t won- 
der at it,” replied Fangle; “it pays no 
attention to baseball.” —Life. 

Husband (groaning): ‘The rheuma- 
tism in my leg is coming on again.” 
Wife (with sympathy): ‘*Oh, I am so 
sorry, John ; I wanted to do some shop- 
ping to-day, and that is a sure sign of 
rain ” 


A young preacher picked up Bishop 
Pierce’s hat and put it on his head, and 
it was exactly a fit. ‘Why, Bishop,” 
said he, “your head and mine are exactly 
the size.” ‘Yes,’ replied the 
Bishop, “on the outside.” 


Her Cousin: “I must say, Emma, 
that you’ve grown quite handsome: 
There, now, can’t you give me a compli- 
ment in return?” His Cousin: “Well, 
I should say that you are a gentleman of 
most excellent taste.”"— Harper’s Bazar. 


At an evening party in Cork a lady 
said to her partner, “Can you tell me 
who that exceedingly plain man is sitting 
Opposite to us?” “That is my brother.” 
*Oh, I beg your’ pardon,” she replied, 
much confused, “‘I had not noticed the 
resemblance.” 


In an advertisement bya railway com- 
pany of some uncalled-for goods, the 
letter “1” had dropped from the word 
lawful, and it read, “People to whom 
these packages are directed are requesfed 
to come forward and pay the awful 
charges on the same.” 


Young Man (to editor): “What do 
you think I ought to get for the poem, 
sir?” Editor: “You ought to get ten 
dollars.” Young Man (overjoyed): ‘Oh, 
that is fully as much as I expected.” 
Editor: ‘Yes, ten dollars or thirty days.” 


That was more than he expected.— The 


Epoch. 


Mamma (to nurse): ‘What is all that 
noise in the nursery, Marie?” Nurse: 
"Ze leetle dog, madame, has taken Mees 
Flossie’s candy.” Mamma: “Well, take 
it from him at once, Marie, and give it 
back to Miss Flossie. Poor little Fido, 
he mustn’t eat somuch candy; it might 
make him sick.” —The Epoch. 


“Papa, how do they catch monkeys?” 
inquired Willie, who had been to the 
menagerie. “The best way, nowadays, 
I think, is by means of a double-barreled 
bustle and triple-size cart-wheel hat and 
a fancy parasol.” ‘‘Yes,” replied Willie’s 
mother, musingly, “I .used to be very 
much addicted to those little foibles be- 
fore we were married.” 


An absent-minded clergyman was 
handed a slip, as he was about entering 
the chancel, on which was written, for 
his own information, ‘Jones is better ; 
you needn’t pray for him again.” Mix- 
ing this up with his other notices, he 
astonished the congregation by reading it 
in regular order: ‘Jones is better; you 
needn’t pray for him again.” He wasin 
blissful ignorance of the mistake until 
some one told him of it after service. 


‘Two Highlandmen, kilted in primitive 
order, dropped inadvertently into a 
Protestant Episcopal chapel on a Sab- 
bath, and seated themselves in a com- 
fortable pew. Having never been in an 
Episcopal chapel before, their astonish- 
ment cannot be described on a beautiful 
symphony being struck up by the organ- 
ist. At that instant, a gentleman came 
to take possession of the seat, and civilly 
laid his hand on the shoulder of one of 
them, and pointed to the door. ‘Hout, 
tout !” cried the Highlander, ‘‘take out 
Donald there ; he be a far better dancer 
than me.” 


HOW A DOG FOLLOWS. 


Some very interesting experiments 
were recently made in England to deter- 
mine how it is that the dog is enabled to 
follow the trail of his master. A gentle- 
man used for a series of tests a pointer 
with which hé had hunted for several 
years. 

Every precaution was taken to pre- 
vent the dog being guided by anything 
but the sense of smell. The hunter, 
with his hunting boots on, first walked 
about a mile over the grass, turning in 
various directions, and then hid himself. 
The dog, not having seen him, of course, 
was brought to the starting-place, where 
he at once took the trail, and followed it 
rapidly and accurately until he found his 
master. 

The hunter then headed a procession 
of twelve persons walking in Indian file, 
each man being careful to place his feet 
in the footprints of the man preceding 
him. After walking two hundred yards, 
the hunter turned to the right, followed 


by one-half of the men, and the other 


half turned to the left. Each pasty made 
a number of turns and detours, and then 
concealed themselves. The dog, when 
put on the trail, followed it promptly, 
and at the point of separation, without a 
moment’s hesitation, turned to the right, 
as his master had done. 

A stranger to the. dog then put on the 
master’s hunting boots, and the dog fol- 
lowed his tracks as quickly as he had fol- 
lowed his master’s. When the master 
wore the boots of the stranger, the dog 
would not follow, nor would he follow 
the trail of the stranger when he walked 
with naked feet, but he did_ follow his 
master under the same conditions, though 
slowly and with much hesitation. 

The hunter tried wearing new boots, 
and the dog refused to follow. He then 


resumed his hunting boots, after pasting 
paper under the soles and along the sides; 
but the dog paid no attention to the trail 
until a point was reached where a very 
small piece of the paper had fallen from 
the boot; from that on the trail was fol- 
lowed rapidly. 


‘same race in his bed-chamber.’ 


In the last experiment the hunter, with 
his hunting boots on, free of paper, 
walked fifty yards, and then drew off his 
boots and walked three hundred yards 
barefoot, but holding his boots in his 
hand, which hung down. Then, raising 
his arm and still holding the boots, he 
walked three hundred yards more. The 
dog, when placed on the trail, followed 
the whole distance without hesitation.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. ‘ 


LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 


Some years since a party of surveyors 
had just finished their day’s work in the 
northwestern part of Illinois, when a vio- 
lent snowstorm came on. 
for their camp. 

The wind was blowing very hard, and 
the snow drifting so as to nearly blind 
them.. When they thought they had 
nearly reached their camp, they all at 
once came upon tracks in the snow. 
These they looked at with care, and 
found, to their dismay, that they were 
their. own tracks. . 

It was now plain that they were lost 
on the great prairie, and that, if they had 
to pass the night there in the cold and 
the snow, the chance was that not one of 
them would be alive in the morning, 
While they were all shivering with fear 
and with cold, the chief surveyor caught 
sight of one of their horses, a gray pony, 
known as “Old Jack,” and said: “If 
any One can show us our way to camp in 
this blinding snow, Old Jack can do it. 
I will take off his bridle and let him 
loose, and we will follow him. I think 
he will show us the way to our camp.” 

The horse, as soon as he found him- 
self free, threw his head in the air, as if 
proud of the trust. Then he snuffed the 
breeze and gave a loud snort, which 
seemed to say, ‘‘Come on, boys. Follow 
me ; I'll lead you out of this scrape.” 

He then turned in a new direction and 
walked off, and the men followed him. 
They had not gone more than a mile 
when they saw the cheerful blaze of their 
camp-fires. They all gave a loud hurrah 
at the sight. ; 

They felt grateful to God for their 
safety, and threw their arms around Old 
Jack’s neck to thank him for what he had 
done. I know this is a true story, for 
my father was the chief of the party on 
the occasion. 

And we know the parties, and that it 


is true—Our Dumb Animals. 


HOW THE DUTCH REPUBLIC WAS 
SAVED. 


The Hon. Charles Francis Adams 
writes the Boston Herald as follows: 
** Most persons have heard of the 


great William of Orange, called ‘The 
If the dog enemies will turn to: 


Silent.’ 
Motley’s ‘History of the Rise of the 
Dutch Republic’ (vol. II, p. 398), they'll 
find this little incident related. On the 
night of the 12th of September, 1572, a 
body of Alva’s Spanish troops surprised 
Dutch William’s camp. They slaughtered 
right and left—‘for two hours long the 
Spaniards butchered their foes.’ Then 
Motley goes on to describe what hap- 
pened: ‘The boldest, led by Julian in 
person, made at once for the Prince’s 
tent. 
profound sleep, but a small spaniel, 
which always passed the night upon his 
bed, was a more faithful sentinel. The 
creature sprang forward, barking furi- 
ously at the sound of hostile footsteps, 
and scratching his master’s face with his 
paws. ‘There was but just time for the 
Prince to mount a horse, which was 
ready saddled, and to effect his escape 
through the darkness before his enemies 
sprang into the tent. His servants were 
cut down, his master of the horse and 
two of his secretaries, who gained their 
saddles a moment later, all lost their 
lives, and but for the little dog’s watch- 
fulness William of Orange, upon whose 
shoulders the whole weight of his coun- 
try’s fortunes depended, would have 
been led within a week to an ignomini- 
ous death. To his dying day the Prince 
ever afterwards kept a spaniel of the 
Motley 
might also have added that in the Church 
at Delft may be seen to this day at the 
foot of the recumbent statue of the great 
Hollander the figure in stone of that ‘lit- 
tle spaniel.’ ” 


ON KISSING. 


We learn from an exchange that there 
is great need of care in kissing. This is 
true. A gentleman should never kiss a 
lady unless he knows her very well. It 


is also considered very bad taste to kiss | 


the enamel off any lady’s cheek. If the 
face be heavily powdered and the lips 
are rouged, the only resort is to carefully 
kiss on the top of the nose. Babies 
should never be kissed, especially when 
they are asleep or dirty. It is also un- 
fashionable to give the old-time smack, 
that savors too much of the dynamite 
bomb, Kissing is an art, and only 
those with a. genius for kissing should 
pursue it as a profession. When arsenic 
has been used on the cheek, strong cof- 
fee should be taken after the kiss. Do 
not kiss every female friend on thestreet, 
young lady; it wastes your time and 
makes the discontented old bachelor, 
who writes disagreeable things about 
kissing, so furiously. envious, that. he 
goes straightway and adds another col- 
umn to his sins.—-Chriftian Hour. 


If we work upon marble, it will perish; 
if we work upon brass, time will efface 
it; if we rear temples, they will crumble 
into dust ; but if we work upon immor- 
tal minds, if we imbue them with princi- 
ples, with the just fear of God and love 
of our fellow-men, we engrave on_ those 
tablets something that will brighten to 


all eternity.— Daniel Webster. 


They started 


His guards and himself were in a 


EsTaBLisHED 1m 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Prancisco. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
4AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tue Pacrric and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San. Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuivusly, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer, 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 


BOX 2348. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Arzu Kixps or PHoroGrapHic Work 
IN THE Best. STYLE AND AT 
LoweEstT PRICEs. 


0S” The very best Cabinet Photographs, §3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & CO., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRANCISCO. 


REMOVED TO 


427 Larkin Street, 
Between Golden Gate Ave. and Turk 8t., 8. F. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF. 


WINDOW SHADES: 
CORNIOES, PASSE-PARTOUTS, PICTURES 
And Frames of Every Deseription. 
FINE STATIONERY, ETO. 


Old Frames Regilded and Made as Good 
as New. 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a. mw. to 3 P. m. 


W. Griswold 
entis 


Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


eon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF Homaoparzy,) 


125 Turk Street, + ° San Francisco; 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. 


tf 
Should send for a copy of the Home Orncte, 
issned by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 


street, San Francisco... It contains the selling 
ce of nearly two thousand useful articles. 


t free to any address, on application. 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISOO. 

FIRST CHUROH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:80 vp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 
7:30 vp. Sunday-schools at 9:30 4. m and 
12:30 Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 

7807. 

THIRD OHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a.m. and 7:80 p, m.; Sunday-schoo1,12:50 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 

FOURTH CHURCH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Bev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 1} 
aA. M. and 7:30 ep. m; Sunday-echool, 12:30 
p.m. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. m. 

BETHANY OCHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. CO. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 P.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. m.; Chinese scho: |, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Sonuthwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. John Kim- 
ball, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:30 a. m. 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 P. Mm. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednerday, 7:30 P. m. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persiz. 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday echool at 12:30 p.m. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL—Corner &v- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-schoo! 
at3P.M, 

NORTH UNION SOHOOL—In Oasebolt’s 
Hali; corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 3 P. m. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev, 
J.B. Olark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevadsa— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finsn- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San. 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 
AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H., W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. 0. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


( Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pine 


neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. 
AMERICAN BOARD O., F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 

Seoretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
omery avenue. Secre and Treasurer— 
ames E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisce 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winshir 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 913 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisee 
E. T. Dootzy, Superintendent. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


IN 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


‘Corner of Mason.) 
Telephone No. 1387. 


0. HERRMANN. FRANK 
C. HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FIN E.... 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Pine $=%San FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEs?T 
PRICES 


Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’ at 
1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. — 


has revolutionized the world; dur- 
INVENTION ing the last half-century. Not least 

among the wonders of inventive 
progress is a method and system of work that can be 

ormed allover the country without separating 

e workers from their homes. Pay liberal; any one- 
can do the work; either sex, young or old. Capital 
not needed: you are started free. Cut this out and 
return to us, and we will send you, free, something 
of great value and importance to you, that wills 
you in business which will bring you in good money 
right away. Outfit free. Address TRUE & CO. 
Augusta, Maine. 


Seventy-five Pews now in use in basement 


of Third Congregational Church. Apply from 
12'to 1 o’clock to C..B. WILLIAMS, 


No. 526 California Street. 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


THE APRIL JESTER. 


Outdoors, the white rain coming down 

Made rivers of the streets in town, 

And where the snow in patches lay 

It washed the winter’s signs away. 

How fast it fell! How warm it felt! 

The icicles began to melt— 

A silver needle seemed each one 

Thrust in the furnace of the sun, 

The Vulcan Sun who forged them all— 

In raindrops, crystals round and small. 

The air was filled with tiny ropes 

On which were strung these April hopes— 

White water beads that searched the ground 

Until the thirsty seeds were found. 

Then came blue sky; the streets were clean, 

And in the garden spots of green 

Were glistening in golden light— 

The grass—and spring—almost in sight! 

A b'uebird sang its song near by— ; 

Oh! happy spring is come, thought I— 

When, all at once, the air grew chill; 

Again the snowflakes fell, until 

The ground was covered, and the trees 

Stood in the drifts up to their knees. 

I think this bird who dared to sing 

Was premature about the spring, ad 

Or else he joked in manner cool, 

And caroled lightly, ‘‘April Fool!” 3 
—St. Nicholas. 


—_ 


{For Tae Pacirw. | 
QUIET COURAGE—III. 


On a Night on Big Blue. 


BY HARRIET NEWELL SWANWICK, 


(Concluded./) 

Toward Frank all eyes now turned ; 
agd their evident feeling of pity for his 
youth, and their expressions of unwilling- 
mess to see him exposed to the manifold 
dangers of the situation, aroused in him 
all the manly pride of his nature. His 
father, the man who had been chosen to 
serve as Captain, said, by way of soften- 
ing the facts, and giving some good 
grounds for shielding his son, that, as 
the boy was not strong, and it - might 
prove a serious matter for him to be out 
in a storm, he would take Frank’s place. 
He little knew, father though he was, 
what was passing through the boy’s mind 
at that moment, nor how much of his 
own brave spirit the stripling had inher- 
ited, along with his mother’s weaker con- 
stitution. The mother having died some 
three years prior to the date on which 
our hero was introduced to the reader, 
made the father feel doubly tender to- 
ward him. He was not permitted to take 
his son’s place, however, as, in addition 
to the remonstrances of the younger 
men, several of whom volunteered to 
stand for Frank, the boy himself, in his 
quiet firm way, settled the matter by 
positively refusing to allow any one to 
go out in his regular turn. Seeing the 
bold, determined air of his son, the 
father, reluctantly—yet with secret satis- 
faction, evinced by rubbing the palms of 
his hands together; a habit of his when 
well pleased—yielded; and, without 
more ado, Frank shouldered his double- 
barrelled shot-gun, slung shot-flask and 
powder-horn at his side, and went out 
alone. He counted the horses as the 
watch left him—who, by the way, linger- 
ed, tired and hungry, for an hour near 
Frank, but out of sight, so loth was he 
to leave him at such a perilous post 
alone ; his offer to share the duty having 
been, like the others, refused. Then, 
for Frank, began a steady, monotonous 
tramn, tramp, tramp, around the herd, 
with eyes and ears ever on the alert to 
note the stealthy approach of danger. 
There was a company of emigrants from 
Kentucky encamped near our party far- 
ther up the Big Blue, who had lately 
lost some of their finest horses ; this fact 
accounted for our party overtaking them, 
as they had done but a few days before. 
Of Kentuckians it has been said that, in 
their affections, horses rank first, selves 
second and wives third. This we neith- 
er assert nor deny; but, however that 
may be, they justly value their noble 
horses ; and, when our friends fell in 
with these emigrants, the second day 
after they had been robbed of some of 
their best blooded animals, and had 
found others, less valuable, dead or dy- 
ing, bristling w.th Indian arrows, they 
all looked as if there had been a funeral 
among them. They had been in the 
habit of leaving their stock unprotected, 
erazing near camp, from dark until day- 
light, not fully realizing the danger from 
the Indians untiltoo late. After hearing 
from the Iilinoisans of their constant 
care of their horses, they decided never 
to leave their few remaining ones un- 
watched. 3 

This loss so near them, and so recent, 
furnishing proof positive that the Pawnees 
were prowling around intent upon mak- 
ing things lively for emigrants, made the 
position of our boy-hero one of real, and 
not imaginary, danger. His duty, apart 
from its theatening aspect, was not, to 
him, unpleasant. His love for horses, 
and his liking for their companionship, 
prevented the feeling of loneliness ‘over- 
coming -him. Sometimes, indeed, his 
thoughts would wander back to his boy- 
hood’s home and friends in_ Illinois. 
‘he memory of the loved ones there, 
however, did not weaken, but tended, 
rather, to strengthen, his resolve to act 
his chosen part, whatever happened, so 
faithfully that they should be proud to 
hear of his manliness. For some time 
he heard nothing more exciting than the 
wind, and now and then a branch falling 
from the swaying tree-tops near, or the 
rumble of distant thunder. All of these 
signs of a gathering storm ceased after a 
while, and the horses bécome very quiet, 
without showing any further symptoms 
of uneasiness. Then the sounds--we 
have described as miade by the Indians 
increased, and seemed to draw nearer. 
This, as they afterward ascertained, was 
the fact. They were stationing them- 
selves between the two camps, but di- 
recting their attention chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, to the camp, and its belongings, 


| of our Southern party. Having found 
this unguarded previously, and doubtless 
knowing that. the other herd of horses 
were regularly watched, they quite natur- 
ally sought the prey within easiest reach 
before looking farther. 

To say that at this juncture our 
hero’s heart did not beat quickly, or his 
eyes open wider, and, at every turn in 
his march, that he did not give a back- 
ward glance over his shoulder, would 
be claiming for him an unnatural de- 
gree of fearlessness; and, besides, as you 
all must know, the brave boy or man is 
not he who is insensible to danger, but 
he who faces a known peril in the dis- 
charge of a plain duty; and though his 
cheek may blanch, and his hand tremble, 
yet stands firmly by his post, under all 
circumstances. 

Soon after the threatened storm blew 
over, and before the sky had grown quite 
clear, Frank distinctly heard a gun fired 
close to the horses, on the side of the 
herd farthest from him and also farthest 
from camp. 

He lowered his gun from his shoulder 
and ran quickly through the herd to the 
spot from which the sound had come. 
He was in time to smell the powder, 
but not to see from whence it came. 
Feeling confident, however,’ that an 
enemy was lurking near, he took up his 
-march on that side for the time, instead 
of going entirely around the herd. He 
spoke soothingly to the horses most ex- 
posed; and, as the sky grew yet clearer, 
he looked sharply into the few bushes 
near, expecting that the next shot would 
be aimed at him. The report of the gun 
was heard in camp, and very soon the 
older men—some of whom had notslept at 
all—were out searching for our brave boy. 
As he was still on the farther side of the 
herd they failed to find him as soon as 
they had expected. Imagine their great 
relief on seeing him at last, unhurt and 
marching quietly up and down near the 
beloved horses, as composedly, so it 
seemed, as if nothing at all unusual had 
occurred ! 

His speedy appearance among the 
horses after the shot had prevented a 
stampede, most likely; and had the herd 
Once started they would probably have 
run for hours, and in all directions. 
There yet remained an hour before the 
regular time for the second watch to 
come on duty, and Frank insisted upon 
filling out his time. . He had shown 
such good judgment; as well as coolness 
in this matter that it was thought but 
fair to let him have his way, and, ac- 
cordingly, all returned to camp The 
custom was forthe early watch to run 
into camp at 1 o’clock, call the relief, 
and hasten back to his place to stand 
until the late watch had eaten a cold 

lunch, washed down with a pint tin cup 
of coffee, which had been kept hot by 
being half buried in the embers of the 
camp fire. When Frank went in on 
this eventful night, he-found most of the 
company awake, and that they had de- 
cided to hereafter double the guard; 
never again to risk one man, much less 
a boy, alone in charge of the horses, 
The two who were to take Frank’s place 
were ready to go at once, and Frank, 
too much excited (though outwardly 
calm) to eat as usual before sleeping, 
crept into his blankets without loss of 
time, and with a proud sense of having 
faithfully performed an important duty, 
under such circumstances.as made full- 
grown men shrink from undertaking. it 
single-handed. 

He slept, as only a tired boy can, un- 
til called to an early breakfast, where he 
blushed to hear, on all sides, expressions 
of commendation, as sincere as they were 
universal. He glanced up at his futher, 
and, meeting a quiet smile of loving ap- 
proval, felt that to be worth more than 
all the kind words ofthe other men. His 
‘father had ever been his model hero, 
and thenceforth there was a new bond 
between them; and while there could ‘not 
be more affection, there was closer sym- 
pathy, and a truer sense of appreciation. 

This seems to the writer to be a good 
point for leaving off; and yet, as the 
query, “Who fired the shot?.” is likely 


| to arise, in boy-minds, at least, it may as 


well be answered. Dick Green had 
long wished for a chance to prove to 
their mutual friends that Frank Phillips 
was not so brave as they had believed 
him to be ever since he had distinguish- 
ed himself, so signally, in a moment of 
unlooked-for danger, at the school pic- 
nic. He heard the talk about doubling 
the guard that evening, and later, heard 
Frank’s name called as next to go on 
guard-duty. He at once foresaw that if 
Frank held to his purpose of standing 
alone under such circumstances, he 
would add fresh laurels to those already 
won, and this thought was intolerable. 
He set himself to work, therefore, to 
give Frank a real cause for alarm, and 
believed that the outcome would be de- 
sertion. 

Dick had a cousin in the company, a 


to carry out a scheme devised by Dick 
in. consideration of. Dick’s promised in- 
fluence—believed ty his cousin to be 
weighty—in his behalf, with Dick’s step- 
sister, a fair maiden of sweet 16, who 
had refused to listen to the love-tale 
young Simpson had longed to tell be- 
fore leaving Illinois. The plan was to 
steal out, near the middle of the night, 
and hide as near the horses as_ possible, 
on'the side of the herd farthest from 
camp, and when Frank was on the op- 
posite side in his rounds, to fire off a 
charge of powder only, and then, as 


and into bed, while the excitement, sure 
to.follow.the report.of a gun, lasted. 

- We have seen how they. carried out 
this cowardly undertaking, and can re- 

| alize their disappointment over the re- 


love-lorn youth of 20, who was induced 


slyly as possible, to creep back to camp: 


sult. Dick failed to keep his promise 
to Simpson, saying he had gained noth- 
ing by their trick, and he did not intend 
to trouble himself in the interest of his 
cousin, who thereupon vowed to expose 
the whole business; and thus, the story 
leaked out on the eve of the “break-up,”’ 
after reaching the Pacific Coast, where 
every man struck out for himself. A 
sense of shame, rather than fear, had 
kept him silent during the long journey; 
even he could see how contemptible his 
own course had been. The “night on 
Big Blue” was often recalled, in after 
years, by the variout participants, though 
with widely different feelings, as we may 
readily imagine. 


FOUR CARDINAL POINTS. 


Our experience in Philadelphia has 
led us to these four principles, whtch we 
regard as the four cardinal points of wise 
charity: 

1. Intelligent and discriminating 
relief. Relief there must be, but it must 


| be discriminating, and based on knowl- 


edge. It must have regard not only to 
the present condition, but to the history 
of the applicant. Indiscriminate relief 
is a curse. The soup-house is from the 
adversary. Néxt to alcohol, and per- 
haps alone beside it, the most pernicious 
food is indiscriminate soup. A person 
once wondered how there were so many 
Smiths, until in passing through Massa- 
chusetts he saw a sign, ‘The Smith 
Manufacturing Company.” Upon ey- 
ery soup-house might be written, “The 
Tramp and Pauper Manufactory.” 

2. Employment, not bread. Give 
people something to do, rather than 
something to eat. My brethren in the 
ministry are, perhaps, somewhat respons- 
ible for the aspect in which labor is pre- 
sented. We are apt to speak of the 
curse of labor; but labor is not the pen- 
alty, but the remedy? We are very apt 
to mistake in this matter. A child goes 
out and roams the fields and eats some- 
thing that is not good for him. He 
comes home, and in the night is sick, 
and his parents get him medicine. The 
child is apt to think that the medicine is 
the penalty. No, it is the remedy. Now, 
labor is not the curse, but thé remedy; 
and there can be nothing like reform 
without labor as the beginning of the 
alphabet. 

3. Personal contact between the help- 
er and the helped. We must touch 
the poor. Wecan do nothing with a 
ten-foot pole. Personal contact inspires 
the poor with self-respect, kindles in 
them something of nobleness and chiv- 
alry. Lord Shaftesbury found in a very 
degraded neighborhood a lovely young 
woman teaching a score or more of sav- 
age men. He said tothe man in charge 
of the building, “I am alarmed about 
that young woman being here.” The 
superintendent said: “I am alarmed, 
too, but not for the same reason you 
are. Iam afraid that some man, per- 
haps half drunk, might come in and of- 
fer an effront to her; he would be torn 
in pieces.” Lord Shaftesbury was at- 
tending a flower-show, where the very 
poor were exhibiting the flowers that 
they had raised, when he felt a little 
hand touching his. He looked down, 
and a little girl said to him, ‘‘Please, sir, 
will you let me give you akiss?” He 
took her in his arms, saying, ‘‘Most 
gladly, and I will give you a kiss in re- 
turn.” This contact awakens nobleness, 
if there is a spark of it in a man’s heart. 

4. Moral reinforcement.’ It is not 
bread they want, itis soul; it is not soup, 
it is Spirit. The poor are bankrupt in 
brain, in heart, in hope, in inventiveness, 
in resources, in self-government. It is 
these that need to be reinforced and built 
up. Let them seek the kingdom of God 
and his fighteousness, and all else will 
be added to them. If the sowrces of 
pauperism were removed, there would 
be no pauperism, and only poverty 
enough remaining among us to keep our 
hearts gently pulsating with love for our 
fellow-men.—Jnternational Record. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 


Did you ever tell what the Lord has 
done for your soul? 

How does the world know you are a 
Christian ? 

Did you ever make a personal appeal 
to an unconverted soul ? 

Do your religious engagements take 
precedence over all others ? 

Have you tried to induce any one to 
attend your church meetings ? 

Have you welcomed any stranger in 
church ? 

Do you visit the poor, the sick, the 
strangers ? 

Have you sought to know our ne 
members ? 

Do you “go into the world and 
preach the gospel” by giving as the Lord 
has prospered you? 

Is secret prayer your daily habit? 

Do you observe daily worship ?— 
Thought and Work. 


Note on I Tim, v: 23.-—Timothy was 
probably a dyspeptic. Water in Ephe- 
sus is impure, and wine used as we would 
use tea. If nothing is the matter with 
your stomach, and you have no decided 
infirmities, you have no right to quote 
this verse. If you do. quote it, empha- 
size the words, “A little wine.’’ The 
| probability is, if you have any stomach 
trouble, that the prescription the Lord 
will give you, in these days of drunken- 
ness and debauchery, would be, ‘Drink 
no longer wine, but use a little water for 
thy stomach’s sake.”"—Major D. W. 
Whittle. | 


If I am faithful to the duties of the 


present, God will provide for the future, 
— Bedell. : 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC TO CONGO. 


Fresh proofs of the demoralization of 


the African tribes by spirituous liquors 
are being constantly received from mis- 
sionaries and those engaged in the traffic, 
and are unhappily confirmed by the pub- 
lished statistics of importation. From 
every commercial nation strong drink is 
being poured into Africa, as a result of 
the failure of the Berlin Congress of 1884 
to prohibit its importation into the Con- 
go Free State. Hollandand Germany, 
the two powers whose negative votes de- 
feated the efforts of other members of 
the Congress to place am absolute bar 
upon the traffic, profit most largely by it, 
the latter being credited with 7,000,000 
of the 10,000,000 gallons imported into 
Africa in 1886, and the former with 1,- 
090,000 gallons. But the United States, 
to its shame be it said, ranks third in de- 
gree of guilt, having exported to Africa, 
in 1884-85 over goo,000 gallons, and 
Boston alone sent in 1886 two-thirds of 
that amount in a single cargo. Indeed, 
so large is the importation and so gener- 
al the demoralization that has followed, 
that the largest demand now made upon 
trading-vessels is for strong drink, the 
ordinary articles of trade finding but a 
scanty market where liquor can be ob- 
tained. The chiefs along the coast re- 
gion are rapidly becoming drunkards, 
and a degree of degradation is extend- 
ing among the people even worse than 
that which followed the contact of the 
whites with the aborigines of our own 
country. Trading-vessels laden — with 
cotton, hardware and other articles of 
legitimate traffic, are beaten in trade by 
those carrying spirits, and often forced to 
return with part of-their cargoes, while 
their less scrupulous rivals reap a rich 
harvest. Indeed, so serious has this 
condition of things become that its con- 
tinuance threatens not only the utter 
degradation and extinction of the na- 
tives, but to deprive civilized nations of 
any profitable and legitimate commerce, 
Happily, the attention of thinking men 
on both continents is being directed 
thore and more to the necessity of pre- 
vention, and only recently the passage 
of a law prohibiting the exportation of 
spirits from our ports to Africa and the 
Pacific islands has been urged upon the 
Senate. The only real remedy, however, 
will be found to lie in international ac- 
tion, prohibition on the part of a few 
countries availing but little, if other na- 
tions are still left at liberty to carry on 
the traffic. With the demand already 
created, merchants will be found unscru- 
pulous enough to supply it, and unless 
the sources are cut off by the agreement 
of nations, the supply will equal the de- 
mand. Unfortunately, if a recent circu- 
lar issued by an English society may be 
credited, failure to reach such an agree- 
ment lies with the United States, which, 
while expressing approval of its intent, 
refused to enter into it. The refusal 
was doubtless grounded upon the Mon- 
roe doctrine, though the United States 
has made such treaties before, notably 
that with Russia in 1825, having refer- 
ence to the aborigines of northwestern 
America.—Jnterior. 


EASTER. 


* Rejoice and be glad, the Saviour 
has come.” 

The winter is over, and the glad East- 
ertime has come. The birds begin to 
sing, the flowers to bloom, and every- 
thing puts on new life and beauty. East- 
er comes, bringing joy and gladness, 

The festival of Easter is observed by 
the Christian Church to commemorate 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, Jesus 
had lain in the tomb for three days, and 
when Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary came to see the sepulcher they 
found it empty. The angel said: “He 
is not here, he is risen,’ and then told 
them to “go quickly and tell the disci- 
ples,” and “they did run.” They did 
not stop to do anything else, or stop on 
the way, but just did what they were 
told, and did it so quickly. 

There are a great many people—chil- 
dren and grown folks, too—that know 
nothing about the risen Christ. What 


.are you doing to tell them? Like the 


women, you must run quickly and tell, 
and that only means that you little chil- 
dren can do many things to help on 
Christ’s kingdom. 

The Russians have a very pretty cus- 
tom about Easter. In the morning, 
when they first greet any member of their 
family, they say, “Christ is risen,” just as 
you say, * Merry Christmas !” 

Will you help to tell about the risen 
Christ? There are in this country more 
than ten millions of children between six 
and sixteen years. If each one of these 
(each one of you) should give even a 
penny a month, what a nicé sum that 
would be to help send the news of a 
“risen Christ” to all the world around. 
I am sure you will help— 


‘* For the gifts and prayers of the children 
Gathered in one strong band, 
Could conquer the world for Jesus, 
And make it a holy land!” 


7 — Buff alo Advocate. 


The gold held by the Treasury in its 
vaults at Washington weighs 519 tons. 
If packed into ordinary carts, one ton to 
each cart, it would a procession two miles 
long, allowing twenty feet of.space for 
the movements of each horse and cart. 
The silver in the same vault weighs 7,- 
396 tons, Measuring it in carts, as in 
the case of the gold, it would require 
the services of 7,396 horses and carts to 
transport it, and would make a proces- 
sion over twenty-one miles in length. 


TRUE EmINENCE.—Nothing can make 
aman truly great but being truly good 
and partaking of God’s holiness.—Mat- 


thew Henry. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES; 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLA M M ATION, 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


TO 
TRY the CURE. Ba 
A particle is applied vy. 
into each nostril, ané Y= VE 
is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 


registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Green- 
wich Street, New York. 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS Nis the best in 
No. 125 First Street, 


Oprositz Minna 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com n, Zinc and Babbitt 
Petal Castings, 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a fuil assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzlessad 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

Oa” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


| 
THE BEST 
Is The Cheapest. 


The following well-known implements will 
be recognized as the bestin the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS. 


In every competitive contert with other 
chines for similar purposes 


The SOCHUTTLER WAGO 
the world. 


GLIDDEN’S BARBED FENCE WIRE. 

If you want a cheap, durable. strong, effect- 
ive fence, buy GLIDDEN’S STEEL BARBED 
WIRE. Unequaled by any other. 


IMPROVED 


HALL WRITER 


MODEL OF 1887, 
0S” Call and examine._gy 


Sole Agentssfor Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


519JMARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMERCIAL S8T., LOSS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST.,“PORTLAND, OR. 


AGENTS) .7°. ENTIRELY 
WANTED NEW BOOK 


The most wonderfully complete collection of 
the absolutely useful and practical which has 
ever been published in any nation on the globe. 
A marvel of every-day value and actual mon- 
6y-earning and money-saving to every possess- 
or. Hundreds upon hundreds of beautiful and 
helpfal engravings. Select somthing of real 
value to the people, and sales aresure. Agents 
lookiog for a new and first-class book, write 
for full description and terms. 

30 days’ time given Agents without capital. 

SCAMMEL & Co., Box 8971, 
St. LOUIS, Mo. 


§ 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 
The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGU- 
LATING WINDMILL has been recognized for 


the past twelve years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made: 


HOOSIER GRAIN DRILL. 
Universally acknowledged to have no supe- 
or. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


, Breaktast Cocoa. 


| Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been r.moved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, DorchéSter, Mass. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms ahd references to 
actual clients in your own State, Gounty, City or 


Town, write 10 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chill plows, Champion and Auto- 
matic road-scrap re, Deere’s riding and walk- 
ing cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood- and iron-frame harrows, 
Baldwin’s hay-cutters, Champion fanning- 
mills, etc. 

Full line of Hardware. Send for catalogue. 


| BRAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE Co., 
SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, 4 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time the 
neil systems require. All its work is uni- 
: orm, and méchanically exact. Its use is pleas- 

ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or Leche. 
| It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 


NT Ist LW 


PIANOS 


CREAT OFFER. 


light. It can be ueed upon the lap in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one — can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Wecl that we have in the Stenograph 
& system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uriform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, with Manual...$40.00 
Instruction. 50.00 

This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclis of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol: The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all tne positions offered us. 

03” Come and take trial les: ons free. 


G. G. WICKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Froat St. (near Market St.,), 8. F. 


RS 
highest honors at New Orleans Ex ion, 
an Gold and Silver Medals and Diplomas 
for greatest strength, durability and stand- 
ingintune. Most complete factory in ex- 
istance. 500 forsale. Also50 Dunham, 60 
Shoninger Pianos (established 50 qoate), 50 

- Pease, 60 Schuman & Sons, 25 Standard, 
Steinway, Billings, Weber, Cable, Chicker- 
ng, Dehtoden, Knabe, Steck, Emerson, 
Hallett & Davis, Hallett & Cumston, Scho- 
macher, Patti, ra—100 stylesand makes. 
Second-hand, $50 up. Largest stock ; lowest 
rices; easiest terms; all guaranteed. Rent 

.00 up. Odd-Fellows’ Hall,Market & 7th sts. 


OUNDRYCO 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE WITHISOD TESTIMONIALS 


SELLS. CHURCH.SCHOOLFIRE ALARM 
Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


1230 Front St., San Francisco. 


re ion o 
Thousand appl! than (Ove Hundred 
cations for 
the United Biates and Fore 
nue tO act 46 SOlici 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0 - avente, caveats, trade-marks, 
obtain paten ngland, 
co . Their 
ed and their facilities 


McShane Bell F ence je uneq 
ifications prepared and filed 
notice. Terms 


Finest Crade of Belis, wings and 
Awp Prats “or 
Send for va‘ alogue. dress 


& OOMP 

West TROY Y,, 
For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Cliifmes 


newspse ts kind pubi 
The odvantages of such a notice every patentee 
and Peals, Formore half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


understands. 
This! lendidly illustrated n 
admitted te be the best paper devoted to sci oa 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works. 
departments of industrial progress, pub- 
of every invention patent 
petenjow four months for one dollar. 
ewsdealers. 

«Bog Son an invention to patent write te 

Mann | 


Co ublishers of Scientific 
book about patents mailed free. 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Maron 28, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Me.7 Montgomery Av. ,JSan: Francisco, Cal. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


It is estimated that $78,200,000 is 
spent every year for liquor in Pennsyl- 
vania, while the output in anthracite 
coal, their greatest industry, amounts to 
only $69,995,000. 

Within three months the Copenhagen 
(Denmark) midnight missjon secured 
150,000 signatures to a petition praying 
the government to abolish the state 
regulation of vice. 

A prize of $200 for an essay on the 
effects of smoking upon the health of 
literary men, and its probable ultimate 
results upon French literature, has been 
offered by an anti-tobacco society of 
France. 

Messrs. Bischoff and Black concluded 
a series of revival meetings at Heyworth 
last month, which are spoken of as hav- 
ing been the means of leading many toa 
knowledge of the truth. They went 
from Heyworth to Gibson City, III. 


California W. C. T. U. is circulating 
petitions asking the Southern Pacific 
Company to remove the bars from its 
hotels, the liquor saloons from its fer 
ry-boats and railway stations, and to 
abolish the sale of wines and liquors 
from its buffet palace cars. 


A petition was presented to the New 
York Board of Aldermen the other day 
from the “American Brotherhood of 
Steamboat Pilots,” declaring that they are 
suffering from the electric lights on the 
river fronts because the glare and great 
reflection of these lights bewilder them in 
the wheel houses and endanger the lives 
of many thousands under their charge. 


They ask that the lights may be masked 


on the side next to the water. The sub- 
ject was referred to the Committee on 
Ferries. 

At Emperor William’s. recent visit to 
Gastein he found on his table a letter ad- 
dressed in very large characters, which 
proved to be from his five-year-old great- 
grandson William. An inclosure by his 
mother assured the Emperor that no 
one had dictated or even looked at the 
letter, the first production of the writer. 
“T fully believe it,”’ the Emperor smil- 
ingly said, “for if she had seen it she 
would not have allowed it to be sent. 
In six lines my great-grandson makes 
nine demands.” | 


Orders have been received by the rev- 
enue cutters Bear and Richard Rush 
and the man-of-war Thetis to cruise in 
the Behring Sea this summer to prevent 
private sealing. The vessels will fit out 
at once and probably leave for the north 
in the course of two or three weeks. It 
is expected that the cruiser Charleston 
will be ready for a trial trip by Septem- 
ber or October. The engines and boil- 
ers are nearly ready to be placed in the 
vessel, and great progress is being made 
by the contractors. 


A clear case of bribery has been ex- 
posed in Des Moines. Under an order 


of the court, three wholesale liquor es- 


tablishments were seized by two consta- 
bles. The officers then offered to dis- 
miss the case for a consideration. A 
trap was laid for them, marked bills were 


paid as bribe money, and, when it was - 


well in hand, the officers were suddenly 
arrested, and taken into court with the 
evidence of their guilt upon their per- 
sons. One of the men tried to get rid 
of the evidence by throwing $200 of the 
bribery bills in an alley, but the money 
was found. With such officers it will be 
a difficult matter for prohibition to pro- 
hibit. 

WASHINGTON, March 24.—The death 
of Chief Justice Waite makes, under the 
practice of the Supreme Court, Justice 
Miller the Acting Chief Justice of the 
Court until such time as the President 
appoints a new Chief Justice.. The 
body will probably be taken to ,Ohio 
after service in the Ephiphany Episcopal 
Church. The deceased was a vestryman 
of that church. He and his friends 
were very popular in society here. They 


were unostentatious and very prominent | 


in all charitable movements. When the 
announcement of Chief Justice Waite’s 
death was made in the House this morn- 
ing, that body adopted appropriate reso- 
lutions and decided to adjourn at once 
as a mark of respect and to attend the 
funeral in a body. The speaker will al- 
sO appoint a special committee to attend. 


MIKADO WANTS “THE TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT.” 


America leads all nations in doing 
good for humanity. The revolutionary 
and civil wars made the country strong 
in liberty and freedom, yet they were but 
beginning to build the nation upon God’s 
design. The third is’ the temperance 
movement, which is now so strongly tak- 
ing root in American thought. This 


_ mighty movement will purify the nation, 


and develop the great Republic into the 
highest civilization. On this important 
subject Senator Henry W. Blair has 
written the most magnificent book, “The 
Temperance Movement.” This great 


book unfolds a clearer vision of the ele- 


vating power of men and the nation. 
This book has great. power to illustrate 
and illuminate the temperance move- 
ment. Many friends in Japan requested 
me to get this magnificent book. 
SHo NEMOTO. 
University of Vermont. ~ 


Ugliness of the right sort is a kind of 
heauty. It has some of the best quali- 
ties of beauty—it attracts observation 
and fixes the memory.—Jean Ingelow. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, APRIL 8. 
MATT. 28: 27-89. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


This lesson contains some of the most 
gentle and some of the most severe ut- 
terances of our Lord. In a very few 
sentences he passes from the one to the 
ether, as if all the emotions which each 
style expresses were dwelling within him 
at the same moment. After describing 
the characters of those whom he ad- 
dresses, in terms which men might rarely 
venture to use respecting their fellow- 
creatures, he pours out his strong desire 
for their salvation in just such words as 
we would expect to hear from one who 
was ready to die for sinners. His more 
severe expressions could hardly be ut- 
tered by men without some stirring-up of 
the less desirable emotions ; but, in the 
infinite depths of the divine nature, jus- 
tice and mercy may roll in their fullest 
volume and in perfect purity. It is only 
when the ocean rolls upon the shallows 
that its waters are muddy. 


The description here given of hypo- 
crites, if properly considered, would be a 
revelation to many who flatter them- 
selves that they are very far from deserv- 
ing such a title. Pointing to their lives, 
which, indeed, “appear beautiful” to 
themselves, and often so to others, and 
comparing them with the lives of some 
who profess to be Christians, they claim 
a degree of sincerity which they deny to 
their more devout neighbors. But the 
teachings of this passage require that we 
Ought not only to “appear righteous unto 
men,” but also to be, in spirit, in har- 
mony with the will of God. This in- 
volves faith in Christ, love for him, re- 
pentance of sin, prayer for the help of 
the Holy Spirit, and, in short, all that is 
included in the character of a Christian. 
Then will that which is within be in har- 
mony with that which is without, and all 
‘be sincere ; but to borrow from Christ- 
ian society the customs and the maxims 
that keep us from heathenism, to praise 
the “Sermon on the Mount,” and, by de- 
nying the divinity of Christ, call him a 
liar who uttered it, to talk of the mercy 
of God and repudiate the Scriptures, 
from which we get our knowledge of it, 
this is to make that which is within at 
strife with that which is without, and so 
answer to the description which Christ 
gives of hypocrisy. From this lesson 
we learn that the hypocrites are more 
outside of the church than in it. 


This lesson also teaches the way in 
which we may become responsible for 
the sins of other people. The blood of 
Abel was shed centuries before the birth 
of these people, and the prophets were 
slain by their fathers; but their descend- 
ants were cherishing the same feelings 
and the same rebellion against the au- 
thority of God that led to these acts. 
They stood in such moral relations as 
would have led them to the same acts if 
they had been there. It is not necessary 
that one write a note, or, with his own 
hand, fill out the form of a deed, in or- 
der to be held responsible for the con- 
tents. His name, signed without com- 
pulsion, is enough. By their thoughts 
and their acts these people indorsed the 
deeds of those who wege gone before, 
and so the guilt of these deeds came 
upon them. It is also supposed that the 
punishment for these sins, as far as it 
related to national affairs, came upon 
that generation in the overthrow of Jer- 
usalem, with the attendant calamities. 
The danger of indorsing sin by thought 
or by act is no less than the danger in 
committing it. 

This lesson also shows the strong and 
unfailing love of Christ for a sinful race. 
It flowed forth in most tender expres- 
sions of gpterest for those who were fill- 
ing up Their measure of iniquity and 
standing on the verge of that punish- 
ment from which they would not flee. 
The sun pours floods of warmth and 
light upon the naked rock and the rest- 
less ocean, while they bring forth no 
flower or fruit. It does not need to 
save its rays for more productive regions; 
neither does Christ deal out his love in 
narrow veins, aimed carefully so as to 
hit those who are willing to be blessed 
thereby. That love which “passeth 
knowledge” is wider than the earth and 
broader than the heavens. It offers 
life to all, and is enough for all. But 
this lesson also teaches us that there is a 
strange power in the sinful heart to 
resist the power of this love. Those 
words in the 37th verse, “I would” and 
“Ye would not” cover a wide range of 
truth. They honor the character of 
Christ, and place all the responsibility 
of loss and ruin upon the shoulders of 
those-who reject him. There is some- 
times a weak attempt at argument, by 
which thoughtless persons are deceived. 
The words of Scripture which teach that 
God would have all.men to be saved are 
placed by the side of those that declare 
that the will of God will be done, and 
then a conclusion is drawn which is 
quite contrary to the doctrine of this 
lesson; but Christ knew of a power that 
could resist his will. Some things are 
not left in the hands of men. The 
forces that will at last subdae all the 
earth to the rule of the divine law will be 
so arranged that*where power is needed 
to overthrow evil, it will be so uséd; and 
where the truth needs help to place it 
upon an eternal foundation, it’will be so 
used. But when we come.to the build- 
ing up of individual character, )there 
must bea willing yielding to the heaven- 
ly influences. Forced obedience is not 
acceptable to God. Cattle can be driven 


to the» slaughter-pen, or even forced to | 


the region of rich nastures; but man can- 
not be forced to saintship nor driven to 
heaven. The love of Christ will draw, 
but it cannot drive. It is not from any 


lack of love or of power that the longing 
of the divine heart was not gratified in 
the case of these people, but only be 
cause they kept themselves out of the 
one path that leads to heaven. 


REPORT OF THE STATISTICAL SEC- 
RETARY. 


The National Council at Chicago vot- 
ed that the statistical year of our Year 
Book be the civil year. The General 
Association of California at Woodland, 
1887, voted to make the statistical year 
the civil year, beginning January 1, 1889. 
On the 3d of May, 1887, the Congrega- 
tional churches in the seven southern 
counties of California united to form the 
General Congregational Association of 
Southern California. The undersigned 
gathered and tabulated the statistics (as 
usual) for the year ending September rst. 
It was found after the meeting at Wood- 
land that the General Association of 
Southern California contemplated at 
once making the statistical year the civil 
year, and that it was the desire of these 
brethren that the statistics of their 
churches be published (for the present) 
with the minutes of the General Associa- 
tion of California. It was decided, 
therefore, by the Committee on Publica- 
tion to defer the printing of the minutes 
of the meeting at Woodland until after 
January ist. 

The undersigned, accordingly, has 
gathered and tabulated the statistics a 
second time within four months, and 
now presents the record of sixteen 
months, ending January 1, 1888. Here- 
after, the statistical year will be the civil 
year. 

Thanks are extended to the pastors 
and clerks of churches for their co-oper- 
ation in this second gathering of statis- 
tics, and to Rev. E. R. Brainerd, Statis- 
tical Secretary of the Association of 
Southern California, for assistance re- 
ceived. 

A few churches reported September 
1, 1887, but no report was received 
from them January 1, 1888. The Sep- 
tember reports, in such cases, appear in 
the tables, and a year hence they will be 
requested to make out their reports for 
sixteen months to January 1, 1889.. A 
few reported specifications of benevo- 
lence to September ist. To facilitate 
the labor of bringing the report down to 
January ist, these reports were returned 
to the pastors or clerks. As no dupli- 
cates were returned to the Secretary, and 
as no further reports have been received 
from those churches, their benevolence 
(to September rst) appears unspecified. 

The work of collecting and tabulating 
the statistics this second time has been 
especially complicated and perplexing, 
Owing to a great variety of reasons, 
The cause for delay in sending the ta- 
bles to the printers does not rest with the 
Secretary. 

Turning now to the tables, it will be 
seen that of the 131 churches in the 
State, 31 (marked with a *) are united 
in the new Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia. In this field are 1,800 church 
members. Sixteen months ago (Septem- 
ber 1, 1886), there were only 900 mem- 
bers. Los Angeles has more than doub- 
led her membership. San Diego, then 
without a Congregational church, has a 
membership of 174, and is about organ- 
izing a second church. There has been 
progress, too, though in less degree, in 
various parts of the State. There has 
been a net increase of 1,200 in member- 
ship, and the aggregate now reaches 
8,508. 

Nineteen new churches have been 
formed. Revivals and revival interest 
have enlarged and quickened some of 
our churches, Alameda reports 20 addi- 
tions on confession of faith; Clayton, 21; 
. Haywards, 14; Oakland, First, 47; Ply- 
_mouth-avenue, 10; Rio Vista, 10; Sacra- 
mento, 20; San Francisco, First, 94; Ply- 
mouth, 16; Third, 21; Fourth, 20; Beth- 
any, 35; Olivet, 13; Swedish, 15; Santa 
Cruz, 23; Woodland, 20. In some of 
the Southern churches there have also 
been many additions on confession. 

Organization among young people has 
been characteristic of the year. A 
Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor is found in many a church, which 
it has strengthened by the activity of its 
members. | 

The Young Ladies’ Branch of the W. 
B. M. P. is also establishing auxiliaries 
in the churches, and the cause of mis- 
sions gains from the prayers, the labors 
and the gifts of the young people. 


In educational work, the year has been 
marked by the incorporation of Pomona 
College, a Congregational institution at 
Pomona, Los Angeles county. The 
trustees of the Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary have been made glad by the re- 
ceipt of a scholarship of $4,000 from 
Mrs. Frances S. Benton, given in mem- 
ory of her father, Enos Sargent, and by 
the receipt of another scholarship of less 
amount from a friend of the Seminary. 
They still wait and pray that God will 
raise up friends for the endowment of a 
professorship that greatly needs endow- 
ment. 

The eyes of the nation are turned to- 
ward California. Its sons and daugh- 
ters are flocking to the State. Itisa 
time for prayer, for work, for giving. 
God hear our prayer, God bless our 
work, God open our hands to give, that 
the plaintive cry from a hundred home 
missionary fields may be changed to 
a glad song of thanksgiving! But bow 
shall they hear, except they be sent? 
And how shall they be sent and sustain- 
ed, except they give liberally ? 

H. E, JEweTT?, 
Statistical Secretary. . 


The Prohibidion State Convention 


meets in this city April 4th. 


| very reasonable. 


BROTHER BRISTOL’S BOOK. 


Epitors Paciric: Permit me to say 
that one of the most readable books that 
has come into my hands in many a day 
is the “Pioneer Preacher” by Rev. S. 
Bristol of the Congregational Church. 
The scenes and incidents in the eventful 
life of the accomplished author are most 
graphically told. It seems strange that 
as late as 1834 he should have been ex- 
pelled from Philips Academy for believ- 
ing and teaching that American slavery 
was wrong! But Oberlin was open to 
him, and, after graduation and two years 
spent in New Haven Theological Semi- 
nary, he had the satisfaction of being 
called to the pastorate of a church in 
Andover, where he had for his hearers 
the professors who expelled him from 
Philips Academy for denying the right 
of any man to hold human beings in 
slavery. Mr. Bristol writes like a con- 
scientious and fearless man. His moral 
courage was equal to his physical brav- 
ery, and woe betide the Western bully 


who undertook to break up his meetings, 


or to override human nghts. Anyone 
taking up this book will be loth to lay it 
down, even to eat or sleep, until the last 
sentence is reached. Any of your read- 
ers, who have not yet read the book, do 
not know what a rich treat is in store for 
them. . A METHODIST, 


Archbishop Riordan of the Catholic 
diocese is ill from over-work, and physi- 
cians have ordered retirement and rest. 
Vicar-General Prendergast and Archbish- 
op Casanova of Guatemala will attend 
to affairs of the diocese during Archbish- 
op Riordan’s absence from duty. 


Publishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
4.00 65.75 

4.00 6.50 

Scientific American........... 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
2.50 4.60 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 6.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
Christian at Work................ 8.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Public Opinion................... 800 4 60 


— 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


757 Market street, San Francisco, 1s known 
to most Pacific Coast residents as the Bible 
House. Here has been for many years the 
Depository of the American Tract Society, 
California Bible Society, American Sunday- 
School Union, and a general headquarters 
for the people of the various denominations 
represented on the Coast. Arrangements 
have been made for a removal to 735 Market 
street, April lst, where we shall have better 
facilities for the display of stock, filling of 
orders, and general management of the bus- 
iness. Thanking you for past patronage, 
we shall hope for a continuance of favors in 
our new location.—Gero. C. McConngELL, De- 


positary. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
ESTATE OF ALEXANDER M’LEA, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, : 


executrix and executor of the estate of Aled 
ander McLea, deceased, to the creditors of, 
and all persons having claims against, the 
said deceased, to exhibit them with the nec- 
essary vouchers within four months after the 
first publication of this notice, to the execu- 
trix and executor at Rooms 42 and 43, No. 
330 Pine street, in the city and county of 
San Francisco, the same being the office of 
R. Thompson, attorney-at-law, and the same 
being the place for the transaction of the 
business of said estate. 

Davip Kerr, Executor, 

M, McLza, Executrix, 
Of the Estate of Alexander McLea, Deceased. 

March 21, 1888. 


Regarding the Eastern excursion, of which 
we made note last week, we learn that Mr. 
McConnell has secured a promise of cars to 
be run through from Oakland to Council 


Bluffs without any change—an arrangement 
which will, no doubt, save much annoyance 
to parties taking the trip. Another special 
feature will be a stop over the Sabbath at 
Salt Lake City—make a full rest day, with- 
out expense, except for meals. Persons con- 
templating an Eastern trip will do well to 
write to or see Mr. McCUonnell, at 735 Mar- 
ket street (Bible House has removed from 
757 to 735). 


Used two bottles of Ely’s Cream Balm and 
it cured me completely of Catarrh. I had 
this complaint seven years and could not get 
anything todo me any good before. Ely’s 
Cream Balm cured me sound and well. I 
will warrant it to be a sure cure for those 
diseases for which it is recommended. If 

arties doubt this let them write to me and 

will answer them.—Chas. W. Cargill, Great 
Eastern Mine, “Guerneville, Sonoma Oo., Cal. 


The whole country is finding out that the 
best place to buy dry fruit is at Smith’s Cash 
Store, 418 Front street. Apricots, 2%, 5, 
8 and 10c; fine evaporated, 14 and loc, Nec- 
tarines, § and 10c. Imported Prunes, 7 and 
8c; finest California, 9 and 10c. Figs, 5 and 
6c; handsomely boxed, 6, 7 and 8c. Grapes, 
34% and 4c. Raisins, 5 to 8c. Alden Apples, 
10c; 1c higher in broken lots. — 


The Atlantic Monthly for April has ‘‘The 


First Crisis of the American Revolution,” by» 


John Fiske, and other prose articles, among 
which are an elaborate review of the new 
book of poems by Mr. James Russell Lowell, 


‘and a review of the new ‘“‘Lafe of Darwin.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?” ‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satiafied. 


We recommend ‘the house of Carroll & 


_| Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 


We have bought of them 


clothing, etc. 


with entire satisfaction. 


EsTABLISHED 1863, a 
Oldest Chartered F 


turning thanks for past favors, we 
tfully ask a continuance of the same 
and solicit accounts of Individuals, 
Firms and Cor-porations. 


R. H. McDONALD, Pres'’t, 
San Francisco, Cal., Jan. Ist, 1888. 


BARTLING, PHILLIPS & STILWELL 


Successors to Bartling & Kimball. 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PAPER RULERS, PRINTERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


Clay Street 


(COBNER SANSOME.) 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Established 1858. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcas Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Roya) 
Irish Linen ~~ 
on 


| made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic D+signing Engravin 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests an 


Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. — 


pP-d31 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Easy 
to take. Mild and reliable 
in its effects W. M. Searby. 
Drugzist, 859 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


BOOK BINDERS 


Where. to 


* 


& Largest Music Store on the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beantifal Boudoir Upright Piano, $259 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and evtry one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianov. 


We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mii). 

tS” Agents for leading Church Organs. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETC. 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


SEEDS! 


Fruit and Ornamental | Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


GRAPE VINES, 
MULBERRY and GRAPE 
CUTTINGS, Etc., Etc. 


OF” Seed and Tree Catalogue pubiished sep- 
arately, and sent on application. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE 


419 & 421 SANSOME ST., S. F. 


Front Street, 8. F. © 
you. Send for full list. 


Apricots, Sum-dried..2 1-2c, 5c, 8c, 10c 
Do, Fine Evaporated...... ..... 14€, 15c 
Peaches, Sun-dried........ 3c, 6c, Sc, 10c 
Do, Bleached Fine... i2 15¢ 
Do, Peeled........ 5c, 18c 
Do, Peeled, Pitsin............ Se 
10c 
Oberries, Pite im ........................ 8c 


quotations are )or sacks :r boxes. 
Stocks are becoming reduced every day. 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


SMITH’S CASH 


THE WHOLE TOWN 


And the whole at consumers, as well as dealers, send to SMITH’S OASH STORE, 418 
-, for a supply of Choic Dried Fruits. We quote a few prices to guide — 


Grapes ........... 3 4c 
5c, 6c, Tc, 8c 

Do, Layers, Boxes ......... 81 86, 00 
Prune 8c, 10c 

Do, Fine California........ Sc, 9c, 10c 


Send for the higher grades. and we guarantee satisfaction or return the money. The very 
cheapest Peaches and Apricots are dark and not very good. i 
60c; in 10-pound boxes, 60c, 75c, $1; in 20-pound boxes, $1, $1 25, $1. 50, $1 75, $2: Above 
Broken packages, le per pound higher. Send at once. 


Raisins, in 5-pound boxes 35c, 4c, 


STORE, 


. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BIBLE HOUSE, 


EASTER 


The various issues of Easter exercises for Sabbath- 
school use can be obtained at the 


757 Market St. 


GEO. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


W<se—> Copies for examination sent on approval. 


757 Market Street, 


BIBLE 


HOUSE, 


San Francisco. 


Geo. C. McCONN ELL, Depositary. 


ww .wWw.BRIER so 
42 Geary Street, San Francisco. 


BA STE FR: 


The latest designs in Cards, Novelties and Booklets for the Easter 


season now in stock, 
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